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Modal Personality and Adjustment 
to the Soviet Socio-Political System' 


ALEX INKELES, EUGENIA HANFMANN, AND 
HELEN BEIER 








Two main elements are encompassed in the study of national character.2 The first 
step is to determine what modal personality patterns, if any, are to be found in a 
particular national population or in its major sub-groups. In so far as such modes 
exist one can go on to the second stage, studying the interrelations between the 
personality modes and various aspects of the social system. Even if the state of our 
theory warranted the drafting of an ‘ideal’ research design for studies in this field, 
they would require staggering sums and would probably be beyond our current 
methodological resources. We can, however, hope to make progress through more 
restricted efforts. In the investigation we report on here we studied a highly selected 
group from the population of the Soviet Union, namely, former citizens of Great 
Russian nationality who ‘defected’ during or after World War II. We deal, further- 
more, mainly with only one aspect of the complex interrelations between system and 
personality, our subjects’ participation in an adjustment to their Communist socio- 
political order.3 We a find that certain personality modes are outstanding in the 
group, and believe that we can trace their significance for our subjects’ adjustment 
to Soviet society. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


An intensive program of clinical psychological research was conducted as part 
of the work of the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System.* The Project ex- 
plored the attitudes and life experiences of former Soviet citizens who were dis- 

during World War II and its aftermath and then decided not to return 


. to the U.S.S.R. Almost 3,000 completed a long written questionnaire, and 329 





1. Revised and expanded version of a read at the American Psychological Association 
Meetings in San Francisco, Sept. 1955. Miller read this version and made useful 
comments. authors wish to express their warm the of the 


pro! 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. Revisions were made by the senior author he was a 
Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, for whose support he wishes 
to make 
2. SraiXs Secocetcr 0¢ te Mee Ties bind vials OD nth So hla che sie Ai Dean‘ 
3. For 8 pei of the psychological of this Eugenia 
: ne aspect ical properties of this group, see 
Hanfmann (1 
4. The research was carried out by the Russian Research Center under contract AF No. 33(038)- 
12909 with the former Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
For a map tapers. ee: secunfsace nn. Poe og hat study see: R. Bauer, A. Inkeles, and C, 
(2). The clinical E. Hanfmann and H. Beier. A detailed 
sentation is given in the a por ofthe by E Hanfmann and H. Beier (13). 
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undertook a detailed general life history interview. The individuals studied clinically 
were selected from the latter group. Criteria of selection were that the interviewee 
seemed a normal, reasonably adjusted individual who was relatively young, had 
lived most of his life under Soviet conditions, and was willing to undertake further 
intensive interviewing and psychological testing. 

The group studied clinically included 51 cases, forty-one of whom were men. 
With the exception of a few Ukrainians, all were Great Russians. Almost half were 
under 30, and only 8 were 40 or older at the time of interview in 1950, which meant 
that the overwhelming majority grew up mainly under Soviet conditions and were 
educated in Soviet schools. Eleven had had a minimum education of four years or 
less, 22 between four and eight years, and 18 advanced secondary or college train- 
ing. In residence the group was predominantly urban but if those who had moved 
from the countryside to the city were included with the rural, then approximately 
half fell in each category. As might be expected from the education data, the group 
included a rather large proportion of those in high-status occupations, with 11 
professionals and members of the intelligentsia, 7 regular army officers, and 9 white- 
collar workers. Sixteen were rank-and-file industrial and agricultural workers, and 
five rank-and-file army men. In keeping with the occupational pattern but running 
counter to popular expectations about Soviet refugees, a rather high proportion 
were in the Party (6) or the Young Communist League (13). Again running counter 
to popular expectations about refugees, the group was not characterized by a 
markedly high incidence of disadvantaged family background as reflected either in 
material deprivation, the experience of political arrest, or other forms of repression 
at the hands of the regime. Ten were classified as having been extremely dis- 
advantaged, and 15 as having suffered minor disadvantage. 

All of the Soviet refugees have in common their ‘disaffection’ with Soviet 
society. The clinical group included mainly the more ‘active’ defectors who left 
Soviet control on their own initiative, rather than the ‘passive’ who were removed 
-by force of circumstance. Thirty-four had deserted from the military5 or voluntarily 
departed with the retreating German occupation armies. In general, however, the 
clinical group was not more vigorously anti-Communist than the other refugees. 
They overwhelmingly supported the principles of the welfare state, including 
government ownership and state planning, and credited the regime with great 
achievements in foreign affairs and economic and cultural development. They 
refused to return for much the same reasons given by other refugees: fear of 
reprisal at the hands of the secret police, because of former oppression, opposition 
to institutions like the collective farm, or resentment of the low standard of living 
and the absence of political freedom. In psychological adjustment, finally, they 
seemed to reflect fairly well the tendency toward adequate adjustment which 
characterized the refugees as a whole. 

With regard to the parent, refugee population, then, the clinical group was 
i male, young, well educated, well placed occupationally and 
politically, and ‘active’ in defecting.‘ In its internal composition, the sample was 





5. This was in part a result of our selection The larger proj particularly 
interested in post-war defectors, almost all of una Gaus the Divior nolllary occupation 
"a etuee a ae a 

iia ieeeteauret anaes or prove to be less stable and more 
this issue of adjustment or ‘integration’, however, they shared with the rest 
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also unbalanced in being predominantly male, but otherwise gave about equal 
weight to those over and under 35, in manual vs. white-collar occupations, from 
urban or rural backgrounds, with education above or below the advanced secondary 
level. 

Each respondent was interviewed with regard to his childhood experience, 
some aspects of his adult life, and his adjustment to conditions in a dis 
persons’ camp. Each took a battery of tests which included the Rorschach, TAT, 
a sentence-completion test of 60 items, a ‘projective questions’ test including eight 
of the questions utilized in the authoritarian personality study, and a specially 
constructed ‘episodes’ or problem-situations test. We regard the use of this battery 
of tests as a matter of special note, since most attempts to assess modal tendencies 
in small-scale societies have relied upon a single instrument, particularly the 
Rorschach. The various tests differ in their sensitivity to particular dimensions or 
levels of personality, and differentially reflect the impact of the immediate emotional 
state and environmental situation of the subject. By utilizing a series of tests, there- 
fore, we hope that we have in significant degree reduced the chances that any 
particular finding mainly peculiar to the special combination of instrument, sub- 
ject, and situation will have been mistakenly interpreted as distinctively Russian. 
In addition the use of this battery enables us to test our assumptions in some depth, 
by checking for consistency on several tests. 

Each test was independently analysed according to fairly standard scoring 
methods, and the results were reported separately.” In reporting their results, how- 
ever, each set of analysts made some observations on the character traits which 
seemed generally important to the group as a whole. Further, in drawing these 
conclusions the analysts made use of a criterion group of Americans matched with 
the Russian sample on age, sex, occupation, and education. The availability of such 
test results posed a challenge as to whether or not these general observations, when 
collated and analysed, would yield any consistent patterns for the group as a whole. 

To make this assessment we selected the eight major headings used below as an 
organizing framework. We believe that they permit a fairly full description of the 
various dimensions and processes of the human personality, and at the same time 
facilitate making connections with aspects of the social system. These categories 
were, however, not part of the design of the original clinical research program,® 
and were not used by the analysts of the individual instruments. While this circum- 
stance made for lesser comparability between the tests, it acted to forestall the 
slanting of conclusions to fit the analytic scheme. The statements in the conclusions 
drawn by the analysts of each instrument were written on duplicate cards, sorted, 
and grouped under all the categories to which they seemed relevant. The evidence 








of the sample much the same range of outstanding personality traits. Therefore, no further dis- 
tinctions between that group and the rest are discussed in this paper. See E. Hanfmann and H. 
Beier (13). 
7. On the ‘Episodes Test’ a detailed has been published, see Eugenia Hanfmann and 
J. G. Getzels (14). A brief account of on the Projective Questions has also been i 
in Helen Beier and Eugenia Hanfmann (4). The other results were described in the f as 
yet blished reports of the sits entree hansen ot Os Ratlan: Resatnds Coder 
Beier (3), Rosenblatt et al. (21), Fried (10), Fried and Held (11), Roseborough and Phillips (20). 
8. The basic categories were suggested to A. Inkeles by D. J. Levinson in the course of a seminar 
on national character, and are in part discussed in Inkeles and Levinson (17). site barton eae 


modified for the purposes of this presentation. 
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with regard to each category was then sifted and weighed, and where there were 
ambiguous findings the original tables were re-examined for clarification. Relevant 
impressions based on the interviews were also drawn on. Similarities and differences 
between those in our sample and the matching Americans aided in grasping the 
distinctive features of the Russian pattern. On this basis a characterization of the 
group was developed under each heading of the analytic scheme. 

It should be clear that the sketch of modal personality characteristics presented 
below is not a simple and direct translation of particular test scores into personality 
traits. Rather, it is an evaluative, summary statement, following from the collation 
and interpretation of conclusions drawn from each test, conclusions which were in 
turn based both on test scores and on supplementary qualitative material. The 
word modal should not be taken too literally in this context. We have relied on 
some tests scores when only a small proportion of the sample manifested the given 
response or pattern of responses, if this fits with other evidence in developing a 
larger picture. In stating our findings we have been freer with the evidence than 
some would permit, more strict than others would require. We attempted to keep 
to the canons of the exact method, without neglecting the clinical interpretations 
and insights. In this way we hoped to arrive at a rich and meaningful picture of the 
people studied, a picture that would provide an adequate basis for an analysis of 
their adjustment to the socio-political system. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF RUSSIAN MODAL PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Central Needs® 


Since all human beings manifest the same basic needs, we cannot assert that 
some need is unique to a given national population. Among these universal needs, 
however, some may achieve greater strength or central importance in the organiza- 
tion of the personality, and in this sense be typical of the majority of a given group. 

Probably the strongest and most pervasive quality of the Russian personality 
that emerged from our data was a need for affiliation. By this we mean a need for 
intensive interaction with other people in immediate, direct, face-to-face relation- 
ships, coupled with a great capacity for having this need fulfilled through the 
establishment of warm and personal contact with others. Our subjects seemed to 
welcome others into their lives as an indispensable condition of their own existence, 
and generally felt neither isolated nor estranged from them. In contrast to the 
American subjects, the Russians were not too anxiously concerned about others’ 
opinion of them and did not feel compelled to cling to a relationship or to defend 
themselves against it. Rather, they manifest a profound acceptance of group 
membership and relatedness. These orientations were especially prevalent in test 
situations dealing with relations between the individual and small face-to-face 
groups such as the family, the work team, and the friendship circle. 

Closely linked with the need for affiliation is a need for dependence very much 
like what Dicks (5) spoke of as the Russians’ ‘strong positive drive for enjoying loving 
protection and security’, care and affection. This need shows not only in orientation 





9. See H. Murray (18). We do not strictly follow Murray in our use of the ‘need’ terminology. 
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towards parents and peers, but also in the relations with formal authority figures. 
We did not, however, find a strong need for submission linked with the need for 
dependence, although Dicks asserts it to be present. In addition there is substantial 
evidence for the relatively greater strength of oral needs, reflected in preoccupation 
with getting and consuming food and drink, in great volubility, and in emphasis on 
singing. These features are especially conspicuous by contrast with the relative 
weakness of the more typically compulsive puritanical concern for order, regu- 
larity, and self-control. However, our data do not permit us to stress this oral 
component as heavily as does Dicks, who regards it as ‘typical’ for the culture as a 
whole. 

Several needs rather prominent in the records of the American control group 
did not appear to be of outstanding importance in the personality structure of the 
Russians. Most notable, the great emphasis on achievement found in the American 
records was absent from the Russian ones. Within the area of interpersonal rela- 
tions our data lead us to posit a fairly sharp Russian-American contrast. Whereas 
the American records indicate great strength of need for approval and need for 
autonomy, those needs were rather weakly manifested by the Russians. In approach- 
ing interpersonal relations our American subjects seemed to fear too close or 
intimate association with other individuals and groups. They often perceived such 
relations as potentially limiting freedom of individual action, and therefore inclined 
above all to insure their independence from or autonomy within the group. At the 
same time the Americans revealed a strong desire for recognition and at least formal 
acceptance or approval from the group. They are very eager to be ‘liked’, to be 
regarded as an ‘all right’ guy, and greatly fear isolation from the group. Finally we 
note that certain needs important in other national character studies were apparently 
not central in either the American or the Russian groups. Neither showed much 
pe for dominance, for securing positions of superordination, or for controlling 

g others and enforcing authority over them. Nor did they seem 


ensttedly distinguished in the strength of hostile impulses, of desires to hurt, 
punish, or destroy. 


2. Modes of Impulse Control 


On the whole the Russians have relatively high awareness of their impulses or 
basic dispositions—such as for oral gratification, sex, aggression, or dependence— 
and, rather, freely accept them as something normal or ‘natural’ rather than as bad 
or offensive.’ The Russians show evidence, furthermore, of giving in to these 
impulses quite readily and frequently, and of living them out. Although they tended 
afterwards to be penitent and admit that they should not have ‘lived out’ so freely, 
they were not really punitive towards themselves or others for failure to control 
impulses. Of course, this does not mean complete absence of impulse control, a 
condition that would render social life patently impossible. Indeed, the Russians 
viewed their own impulses and desires as forces that needed watching, and often 
professed the belief that the control of impulses was necessary and beneficial. The 
critical point is that the Russians seemed to rely much less than the Americans on 
impulse control to be generated and handled from within. Rather, they appear to 





10. Such a statement must of course always be one of degree. We do not mean to say that such 
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feel a need for aid from without in the form of guidance and pressure exerted by 
higher authority and by the group to assist them in controlling their impulses. This 
is what Dicks referred to as the Russians’ desire to have a ‘moral corset’ put on 
his impulses. The Americans, on the other hand, vigorously affirm their ability 
for self-control, and seem to assume that the possession of such ability and its 
exercise legitimates their desire to be free from the overt control of authority and 
the group. 

In this connection we may note that the review of individual cases revealed a 
relative lack of well-developed defensive structures in many of the Russian subjects. 
Mechanisms that serve to counteract and to modify threatening feelings and im- 
pulses—including isolation, intellectualization, and reaction formation—seem to 
figure much less prominently among them than among the Americans. The 


Russians had fewer defenses of this type and those they had were less well estab- 
lished. 


3. Typical Polarities and Dilemmas 

Within certain areas of feelings and motives individuals may typically display 
attitudes and behavior that belong to one or the opposite poles of the given variabie, 
or else display a preoccupation with the choice of alternatives posed by these poles. 
Such preoccupation may be taken to define the areas of typical dilemmas or con- 
flicts, similar to the polarized issues, such as ‘identity vs. role diffusion’ and 
‘intimacy vs. isolation’, which Erikson (6) found so important in different stages of 
psychological maturation. 

In our Russian subjects we found a conscious preoccupation with the problem 
of trust vs. mistrust in relation to others. They worried about the intentions of the 
other, expressing apprehension that people may not really be as they seem on the 
surface. There was always the danger that someone might entice you into revealing 
yourself, only then to turn around and punish you for what you have revealed. 
Another typical polarity of the Russians’ behavior is that of optimism vs. pessimism, 
or of faith vs. despair. One of our projective test items posited the situation that 
tools and materials necessary for doing a job fail to arrive. In responding to this 
item our Russian subjects tended to focus on whether the outcome of the situation 
will be good or bad for the actor, while the Americans at once sprang into a plan 
of action for resolving the situation. Finally, we may include under the typical 
polarities of the Russians’ attitude that of activity vs. passivity, although in the case 
of this variable we found little indication of a sense of a conscious conflict. How- 
ever, the subjects’ choice of alternatives in the projective tests tended to be distri- 
buted between the active and the passive ones, while the Americans’ preference for 
the active instrumental response was as clear-cut and strong as was their generally 
optimistic orientation. 

The pronounced polarities of the Russians’ orientation lend support to Dicks’s 
assertion that ‘the outstanding trait of the Russian personality is its contradictori- 
ness—its ambivalence’ (5). Two qualifications, however, must be kept in mind. First, 
the strength of our Russian subjects’ dilemmas may have been greatly enhanced by 
the conditions of their lives, both in the Soviet Union and abroad. Second, the 
American subjects also show some involvement in problematic issues, though they 
were different from the Russian ones. Thus the problem of ‘inti vs. isolation’ 


or ‘autonomy vs. belongingness’, to which we have already alluded, seemed a major 
dilemma for Americans whereas it was not such an issue for the Russians. 
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4, Achieving and Maintaining Self-Esteem 


In their orientations toward the self, the Russians displayed rather low and 
unintense self-awareness and little painful self-consciousness. They showed rather 
high and secure self-esteem, and were little given to self-examination and doubt of 
their inner selves. At the same time they were not made anxious by examination of 
their own motivation or that of others, but rather showed readiness to gain insight 
into psychological mechanisms. The American pattern reveals some contrasts here, 
with evidence of acute self-awareness, substantial self-examination, and doubting 
of one’s inner qualities. ‘ 

We were not able to discern any differences between Americans and Russians 
in the relative importance of guilt versus shame as sanctions. There were, however, 
some suggestive differences in what seemed to induce both guilt and shame. The 
Americans were more likely to feel guilty or ashamed if they failed to live up to 
clear-cut ‘public’ norms, as in matters of etiquette. They were also upset by any 
hint that they were inept, incompetent, or unable to meet production, sports, or 
similar performance standards. The Russians did not seem to be equally disturbed 
by such failures, and felt relatively more guilty or ashamed when they assumed 
that they had fallen behind with regard to moral or interpersonal behavior norms, 
as in matters involving personal honesty, sincerity, trust, or loyalty to a friend. 
These latter qualities they value most highly and they demand them from their 
friends. 


5. Relation to Authority"! 

Our clinical instruments presented the subjects with only a limited range of 
situations involving relations with authority. These did not show pronounced dif- 
ferences in basic attitudes between Russians and Americans, except that Russians 
appeared to have more fear of and much less optimistic expectations about 
authority figures. Both of these manifestations might, of course, have been mainly 
a reflection of their recent experiences rather than of deeper-lying dispositions. 
Fortunately, we can supplement the clinical materials by the life history interviews 
which dealt extensively with the individual’s relations with authority. A definite 
picture emerges from these data. Above all else the Russians want their leaders— 
whether boss, district political hack, or national ruler—to be warm, nurturant, 
considerate, and interested in the individuals’ problems and welfare. The authority 
is also expected to be the main source of initiative in the inauguration of general 
plans and programs and in the provision of guidance and organization for their 
attainment. The Russians do not seem to expect initiative, directedness, and 
organizedness from an average individual. They therefore expect that the authority 
will of necessity give detailed orders, demand obedience, keep checking up on 
performance, and use persuasion and coercion intensively to insure steady per- 
formance. A further major expectation with regard to the ‘legitimate’ authority is 
that it will institute and enforce sanctions designed to curb or control bad impulses 
in individuals, improper moral practices, heathen religious ideas, perverted political 
procedures, and extreme personal injustice. It is, then, the government that should 
provide that ‘external moral corset’ which Dicks says the Russian seeks. 

11. Relations to a may be it of as one of a broader he 
‘conceptions of njor Squasl-cohioh sestes pada bag Bg ete. We have incladed po. 
ments on the Russians’ perceptions of others under ‘cognitive modes’ below. 
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An authority that meets these qualifications is ‘good’ and it does what it does 
with ‘right’, Such an authority should be loved, honored, respected, and obeyed. 
Our Russian subjects seemed, however, to expect that authority figures would in 
fact frequently be stern, demanding, even scolding and nagging. This was not in 
and of itself viewed as bad or improper. Authority may be, perhaps ought to be, 
autocratic, so long as it is not harshly authoritarian and not totally demanding. 
Indeed, it is not a bad thing if such an authority makes one rather strongly afraid, 
make one ‘quake’ in expectation of punishment for trespassing or wrongdoing. 
Such an authority should not, however, be arbitrary, aloof, and unjust. It should 
not be unfeeling in the face of an open acknowledgment of one’s guilt and of conse- 
quent self-castigation. Indeed, many of our subjects assumed that authority can in 
fact be manipulated through humbling the self and depicting oneself as a weak, 
helpless person who needs supportive guidance rather than harsh punishment. 
They also assumed that authority may be manipulated by praise or fawning, and 
seduced through the sharing of gratificatory experiences provided by the supplicant 
—as through the offer of a bottle of liquor and the subsequent sharing of some 
drinks. Russians also favor meeting the pressure of authority by evasive tactics, 
including such devices as apparently well-intentioned failure to comprehend and 
departures from the scene of action. 

Throughout their discussions of authority our respondents showed little con- 
cern for the preservation of precise forms, rules, regulations, exactly defined rights, 
regularity of procedure, formal and explicit limitation of powers, or the other 
aspects of the traditional constitutional Anglo-Saxon approach to law and govern- 
ment. For the Russians a government that has the characteristics of good govern- 
ment listed above justifies its right to rule by virtue of that performance. In that 
case, one need not fuss too much about the fine points of law. By contrast, if 
government is harsh, arbitrary, disinterested in public welfare—which it is ap- 
parently expected to be more often than not—then it loses its right to govern no 


matter how legal its position and no matter how close its observance of the letter 
of the law. 


6. Modes of Affective Functioning 


One of the most salient characteristics of the Russian personality was the high 
degree of their expressiveness and emotional aliveness. On most test items the 
Russian responses had a stronger emotional coloring, and they covered a wider 
range of emotions, than did the American responses. Their feelings were easily 
brought into play, and they showed them openly and freely both in speech and in 
facial expression, without much suppression or disguise. In particular they showed 
a noticeably greater freedom and spontaneity in criticism and in the expression of 
hostile feelings than was true for the Americans. There were, further, two emotions 
which the Russians showed with a frequency far exceeding that found in the 
Americans-—fear, and depression or despair. Many of the ambiguous situations 
posited in the tests were viewed by them in terms of danger and threat, on the one 
hand, and of privation and loss, on the other. Undoubtedly this was in good part 
a reflection of the tense social situation which they had experienced in the Soviet 
Union, and of their depressed status as refugees, but we believe that in addition 
deeper-lying trends were here being tapped. These data provide some evidence in 
support of the oft-noted prevalence of depressive trends among the Russians. 
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7. Modes of Cognitive Functioning 

In this area we include characteristic patterns of perception, memory, thought, 
and imagination, and the processes involved in forming and manipulating ideas 
about the world around one. Of all the modes of personality organization it is 
perhaps the most subtle, and certainly in the present state of theory and testing one 
of the most difficult to formulate. Our clinical materials do, however, permit a few 
comments. 

In discussing people, the Russians show a keen awareness of the ‘other’ as a 
distinct entity as well as a rich and diversified recognition of his special character- 
istics. Other people are usually perceived by them not as social types but as con- 
crete individuals with a variety of attributes distinctly their own. The Russians 
think of people and evaluate them for what they are rather than in terms of how 
they evaluate ego, the latter being a more typically American approach. The 
Russians also paid more attention to the ‘others’’ basic underlying attributes and 
attitudes than to their behavior as such or their performance on standards of 
achievement and accomplishment in the instrumental realm. 

Similar patterns were evident in their perception of interpersonal situations. In 
reacting to the interpersonal relations ‘problems’ presented by one of the psycho- 
logical tests they more fully elaborated the situation, cited more relevant incidents 
from folklore or their own experience, and offered many more illustrations of a 
point. In contrast, the Americans tended more to describe the formal, external, 
characteristics of people, apparently being less perceptive of the individual's 
motivational characteristics. The Americans also tended to discuss interpersonal 
problems on a rather generalized and abstract level. With regard to most other types 
of situation, however, especially problems involving social organization, the pattern 
was somewhat reversed. Russians tended to take a rather broad, sweeping view of 
the situation, generalizing at the expense of detail, about which they were often 
extremely vague and poorly informed. They seemed to feel their way through such 
situations rather than rigorously to think them through, tending to get into a spirit 
of grandiose planning but without attention to necessary details. 


8. Modes of Conative Functioning 

By conative functioning we mean the patterns, the particular behavioral forms, 
of the striving for any valued goals, including the rhythm or pace at which these 
goals are pursued and the way in which that rhythm is regulated. In this area our 
clinical data are not very rich. Nevertheless, we have the strong impression that the 
Russians do not match the Americans in the vigor of their striving to master all 
situations or problems put before them, and to do so primarily through adaptive 
instrumental orientations. Although by no means listless, they seem much more 
passively accommodative to the apparent hard — a situations. In yep mv 
appeared less apt to persevere systematically in ptive courses of action t 
did st i to backslide into passive accommodation when the going 
proved rough. At the same time, the Russians do seem capable of great bursts of 
activity, which suggests the bi-modality of an assertive-passive pattern of strivings 
in contrast to the steadier, more even, and consistent pattern of strivings among the 
Americans. 


Y 
; 


To sum up, one of the most salient characteristics of the personality of our 
Russian subjects was their emotional aliveness and expressiveness. They felt their 
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emotions keenly, and did not tend to disguise or to deny them to themselves, nor 
to suppress their outward expression to the same extent as the Americans. The 
Russians criticized themselves and others with greater freedom and spontaneity. 
Relatively more aware and tolerantly accepting of impulses for gratification in 
themselves and others, they relied less than the Americans on self-control from 
within and more on external socially imposed controls applied by the peer group 
or authority. A second outstanding characteristic of the Russians was their strong 
need for intensive interaction with others, coupled with a strong and secure feeling 
of relatedness to them, high positive evaluation of such belongingness, and great 
capacity to enjoy such relationships. The image of the ‘good’ authority was of a 
warm, nurturant, supportive figure. Yet our subjects seemed to assume that this 


_ Paternalism might and indeed should include superordinate planning and firm 


guidance, as well as control or supervision of public and personal morality, and if 
necessary, of thought and belief. It is notable, in this connection, that in the realm 
of conative and cognitive functioning orderliness, precision of planning, and per- 
sistence in striving were not outstandingly present. Such qualities were rather over- 
shadowed by tendencies toward over-generalizing, vagueness, imprecision, and 
passive accommodation. Countering the image of the good authority, there was an 
expectation that those with power would in fact often be harsh, aloof, and authori- 
tarian. The effect of such behavior by authority is alienation of loyalty. This fits 
rather well with the finding that the main polarized issues or dilemmas were those 
of ‘trust vs’ mistrust’ in relations with others, ‘optimism vs. pessimism’, and 
‘activity vs. passivity’, whereas the more typically American dilemma of ‘intimacy 
vs. isolation’ was not a problem for many Russians. Though strongly motivated by 
needs for affiliation and dependence and wishes for oral gratification—in contrast 
to greater strength of needs for achievement, autonomy, and approval among the 
Americans—our Russian subjects seemed to have a characteristically sturdy ego... 
They were rather secure in their self-estimation, and unafraid to face up to their 
own motivation and that of others. In contrast to the Americans, the Russians 
seemed to feel shame and guilt for defects of ‘character’ in interpersonal relations 
rather than for failure to meet formal rules of etiquette or instrumental production 
norms. Compared with the Americans, however, they seemed relatively lacking in 
well-developed and stabilized defenses with which to counteract and modify 
threatening impules and feelings. The organization of their personality depended 
for its coherence much more heavily on their intimate relatedness to those around 
them, their capacity to use others’ support and to share with them their emotions. 


RELATIONS OF MODAL PERSONALITY AND THE 
SOCIO-POLITICAL SYSTEM 


In the following comments we are interpreting ‘political participation’ rather 
broadly, to cover the whole range of the individual’s role as the citizen of a large- 
scale national state. We therefore include his major economic and social as well as 
his specifically political roles. This may extend the concept of political participation 
too far for most national states, but for the Soviet Union, where all aspects of 
social life have been politicized, it is the only meaningful approach. Specifically, the 
questions to which we address ourselves are as follows. 
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Assuming that the traits cited above were widespread among the group of 
Great Russians studied by our project, what implications would this have for their 
adjustment to the role demands made on them by the social system in which they 
participated? To what extent can the typical complaints of refugees against the 
system, and the typical complaints of the regime against its own people, be traced 
to the elements of non-congruence between these personality modes and Soviet 
social structure? 

A full answer to these questions would involve us in a much more extensive 
presentation and a more complex analysis than is possible here. We wish to stress 
that our analysis is limited to the Soviet socio-political system as it typically func- 
tioned under Stalin’s leadership (see Bauer et al., 2, and Fainsod, 7), since this was 
the form of the system in which our respondents lived and to which they had to 
adjust. To avoid any ambiguity on this score we have fairly consistently used the 
past tense. We sincerely hope that this will not lead to the mistaken assumption 
that we regard the post-Stalin era as massively discontinuous with the earlier 
system. However, to specify in any detail the elements of stability and change in 
post-Stalin Russia, and to indicate the probable effects of such changes on the 
adjustment of Soviet citizens to the system, is beyond the scope of this paper. As 
for the personality dimensions, we will discuss each in its relations to system par- 
ticipation separately, rather than in the complex combinations in which they 
operate in reality. Only those of the personality traits cited above are discussed 
that clearly have relevance for the individual’s participation in the socio-political 
system. 


Need Affiliation. Virtually all aspects of the Soviet regime’s pattern of operation 
seem calculated to interfere with the satisfaction of the Russians’ need for affiliation. 
The regime has placed great strains on friendship relations by its persistent pro- 
grams of political surveillance, its encouragement and elaboration of the process of 
denunciation, and its assignment of mutual or ‘collective’ responsibility for the fail- 
ings of particular individuals. The problem was further aggravated by the regime’s 
insistence that its élite should maintain a substantial social distance between itself 
and the rank-and-file. In addition, the regime developed an institutional system 
that affected the individual’s relations with others in a way that ran strongly counter 
to the basic propensities of the Russians as represented in our sample. The desire 
for involvement in the group, and the insistence on loyalty, sincerity, and general 
responsiveness from others, received but little opportunity for expression and 
gratification in the tightly controlled Soviet atmosphere. Many of the primary 
face-to-face organizations most important to the individual were infiltrated, 
attacked, or even destroyed by the regime. The break-up of the old village com- 
munity and its replacement by the more formal, bureaucratic, and impersonal col- 
lective farm is perhaps the most outstanding example, but it is only one of many. 
The disruption and subordination to the state of the traditional family group, the 
Church, the independent professional associations, and the trade unions are other 
cases in point. The regime greatly feared the development of local autonomous 
centers of power. Every small group was seen as a potential conspiracy against the 
regime or its policies. The system of control required that each and all should con- 
stantly watch and report on each other. The top hierarchy conducted a constant — 
war on what it scornfully called ‘local patriotism’, ‘back-scratching’, and ‘mutual 
security associations’, even though in reality it was attacking little more than the 
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usual personalizing tendencies incidental to effective business and political manage- 
ment. The people strove hard to maintain their small group structures, and the 
regime persistently fought this trend through its war against ‘familieness’ and 
associated evils. At the same time it must be recognized that by its emphasis on 
broad group loyalties, the regime probably captured and harnessed somewhat the 
propensities of many Russians to give themselves up wholly to a group membership 
and to group activity and goals. This is most marked in the Young Communist 
League and in parts of the Party. 

Need Orality. The scarcity element that predominated in Soviet society, the strict 
rationed economy of materials, men, and the physical requirements of daily life 
seem to have aroused intense anxieties about further oral deprivation that served 
greatly to increase the impact of the real shortages that have been chronic to the 
system. Indeed, the image of the system held by most in our sample is very much 
that of an orally depriving, niggardly, non-nurturant leadership. On the other hand, 
the regime can hope to find a quick road to better relations with the population by 
strategic dumping or glutting with goods, which was to some extent attempted 
during the period of Malenkov’s ascendancy, although perhaps more in promise 
than reality. 


Need Dependence. The regime took pride in following Lenin in ‘pushing’ the masses. 
It demanded that individuals be responsible and carry on ‘on their own’ with what- 
ever resources were at hand, and clamored for will and self-determination (see 
Bauer, 1). Clearly, this was not very congruent with the felt need for dependent 
relations. At the same time the regime had certain strengths relative to the need for 
dependence. The popular image of the regime as one possessed of a strong sense of 
direction fits in with this need. Similarly it gained support for its emphasis on a 
massive formal program of social-welfare measures, even if they were not too fully 
implemented. This directedness has a bearing also on the problem of submission. 
Although the regime had the quality of a firm authority able to give needed direc- 
tion, it did not gain as much as it might because it was viewed as interested in the 
maximation of power per se. This appears to alienate the Russian as he is repre- 
sented in our sample. 


The Trust-Mistrust Dilemma. Everything we know about Soviet society makes it 
clear that it was extremely difficult for a Soviet citizen to be at all sure about the 
good intentions of his government leaders and his immediate supervisors. They 
seemed always to talk support and yet to mete out harsh treatment. This divided 
behavior pattern of the leadership seemed to aggravate the apparent Russian 
tendency to see the intentions of others as problematical and to intensify the 
dilemma of trust-mistrust. On the basis of our interviews one might describe this 
dilemma of whether or not to grant trust as very nearly the central problem in the 
relations of former Soviet citizens to their regime. The dilemma of optimism vs. 
pessimism, of whether outcomes will be favorable or unfavorable, presents a very 
similar situation. ; 


The Handling of Shame. The regime tried exceedingly hard to utilize public shame 
to force or cajole Soviet citizens into greater production and strict observance of 
the established rules and regulations. Most of our available public documentary 
evidence indicates that the regime was not outstandingly successful in this 

Our clinical findings throw some light on the reason. The regime tried to focus shame 
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on non-performance, on failures to meet production obligations or to observe 
formal bureaucratic rules. To judge by the clinical sample, however, the Russian 
is little shamed by these kinds of performance failures, and is more likely to feel 
shame in the case of moral failures. Thus, the Soviet Russian might be expected to 
be fairly immune to the shaming pressures of the regime. Indeed, the reactions of 
those in our sample suggest the tables often get turned around, with the citizen 
concluding that it is the regime which should be ashamed because it has fallen down 
in these important moral qualities. 


Affective Functioning. The general expansiveness of the Russians in our sample, 
their easily expressed feelings, the giving in to impulse, and the free expression of 
criticism, were likely to meet only the coldest reception from the regime. It em- 
phasized and rewarded control, formality, and lack of feeling in relations. Disci- 
pline, orderliness, and strict observance of rules are what it expects. Thus, our 
Russian subjects could hope for little official reward in response to their normal 
modes of expression. In fact, they could be expected to run into trouble with the 
regime as a result of their proclivities in this regard. Their expansiveness and 
tendency freely to express their feelings, including hostile feelings, exposed them to 
retaliation from the punitive police organs of the state. And in so far as they did 
exercise the necessary control and avoided open expression of hostile feelings, they 
experienced a sense of uneasiness and resentment because of this unwarranted 
imposition, which did much to color their attitude to the regime. 


_Conative Functioning. The non-striving quality of our Russian subjects ties in with 
the previously mentioned characteristics of dependence and non-instrumentality. 
The regime, of course, constantly demanded greater effort and insisted on a more 
instrumental approach to problems. It emphasized long-range planning and de- 
ferred gratification. There was a continual call for efforts to ‘storm bastions’, to 

‘breach walls’, ‘to strive mightily’. With the Russian as he is represented in our 
sample, it does not appear likely that the regime could hope to meet too positive 
a response here; in fact it encountered a substantial amount of rejection for its 
insistence on modes of striving not particularly congenial to a substantial segment 
of the population. Indeed, the main influence may have been exerted by the people 
on the system, rather than by the system on them. Soviet official sources have for 
many years constantly complained of the uneven pace at which work proceeds, with 
the usual slack pace making it necessary to have great, often frenzied, bursts of 
activity to complete some part of the Plan on schedule, followed again by a slack 
period. It may well be that this pattern results not only from economic factors such 
as the uneven flow of raw material supplies, but that it also reflects the Russian 
tendency to work in spurts. 


Relations to Authority. In many ways the difficulties of adjustment to the Soviet 
system experienced by our subjects revolved around the gap between what they 
hoped a ‘good’ government would be and what they perceived to be the behavior of 
the regime. Our respondents freely acknowledged that the Soviet leaders gave the 
country guidance and firm direction, which in some ways advanced the long-raage 
power and prestige of the nation. They granted that the regime well understood the 
principles of the welfare state, and cited as evidence its provision of free education 
and health services. The general necessity of planning was also allowed, indeed often 
affirmed, and the regime was praised for taking into its own hands the regulation of 
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public morality and the conscious task of ‘raising the cultural level’ through sup- 
port of the arts and the encouragement of folk culture. 

Despite these virtues, however, the whole psychological style of ruling and of 
administration adopted by the Bolsheviks seems to have had the effect of pro- 
foundly estranging our respondents. A great gulf seemed to separate the rulers and 
the ruled, reflected in our respondents’ persistent use of a fundamental ‘we’- ~‘they’ 
dichotomy. ‘They’ were the ones in power who do bad things to us, and ‘we’ were 
the poor, ordinary, suffering people who, despite internal differences in status or 
income, share the misfortune of being oppressed by ‘them’. Most did not know that 
Stalin had once asserted that the Bolsheviks could not be a ‘true’ ruling party if they 
limited themselves ‘to a mere registration of the sufferings and thoughts of the 
proletarian masses’ (23). Yet our respondents sensed this dictum behind the style of 
Soviet rule. They reacted to it in charging the leaders with being uninterested in 
individual welfare 4nd with extraordinary callousness about the amount of human 
suffering they engender in carrying out their plans. Our subjects saw the regime as 
harsh and arbitrary. The leaders were characterized as cold, aloof, ‘deaf’ and un- 
yielding to popular pleas, impersonal and distant from the people’s problems and 
desires. The regim= was seen not as firmly guiding but as coercive, not as paternally 
stern but as harshly demanding, not as nurturant and supportive but as autocratic 
and rapaciously demanding, not as chastening and then forgiving but as nagging 
and unyieldingly punitive. 

The rejection of the regime was however by no means total, and the Bolshevik 
pattern of leadership was in many respects seen not as totally alien but rather as 
native yet unfortunately exaggerated. This ‘acceptance’ did not extend to the cold- 
ness, aloofness, formality, and maintenance of social distance, which were usually 
rejected. It did, however, apply to the pressures exerted by the regime, which were 
felt to be proper but excessive. Coercion by government was understandable, but 
that applied by the regime was not legitimate because it was so harsh. The scolding 
about backsliding was recognized as necessary, but resented for being naggingly 
persistent and caustic. And the surveillance was expected, but condemned for being 
So pervasive, extending as it did even into the privacy of one’s friendship and home 
relations, so that a man could not even hope to live ‘peacefully’ and ‘quietly’. The 
elements of acceptance within this broader pattern of rejection have important 
implications for the future of the post-Stalin leadership. They suggest that the 
regime may win more positive support by changing the mode of application of 
many of its authoritarian and totalitarian policies without necessarily abandoning 
these policies and institutions as such. Indeed in watching the public behavior of 
men like Khrushchev and Bulganin one cannot help but feel that their style of 
leadership behavior is much more congenial to Russians than was that of Stalin. 

The preceding discussion strongly suggests that there was a high of 
incongruence between the central personality modes and dispositions of many 
Russians and some essential aspects of the structure of Soviet society, in particular 
the behavior of the regime. Most of the popular grievances were clearly based on 
real deprivations and frustrations, but the dissatisfactions appear to be even more 
intensified and given a more emotional tone because they were based also on the 
ce paren cae eit eee eo eae co ee 
sonality’ of the leaders as it expressed itself in the institutions they created, in 
conduct of those institutions and the system at large, and in the resultant social 
climate in the U.S.S.R. 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENTIATION 


Since personality traits found in the Russian sample are merely modal rather 
than common to the group at large, it follows that sub-groups can meaningfully be 
differentiated by the choice of appropriate cutting points on the relevant continua. 
As a way of placing the individuals in our sample on a common scale, three 
elements from the total range of characteristics previously described were selected. 
They were chosen on the grounds that they were most important in distinguishing 
the Russians as a group from the Americans, and also because they seemed mean- 
ingfully related to each other as elements in a personality syndrome. The three 
characteristics were: great strength of the drive for social relatedness, marked 
emotional aliveness, and general lack of well-developed, complex, and pervasive 
defenses. The two clinicians rated all cases for a combination of these traits on a 
three-point scale, Cases judged on the basis of a review of both interview and test 
material to have these characteristics in a marked degree were placed in a group 
designated as the ‘primary set’. Individuals in whom these characteristics were 
clearly evident, but less strongly pronounced, were designated as belonging to a 
‘variant’ set. The ‘primary’ and ‘variant’ sets together constitute a relatively homo- 
geneous group of cases who clearly revealed the characteristics that we have 
described as ‘modal’. All the remaining cases were placed in a ‘residual’ category, 
characterized by markedly stronger development of defenses, and in most instances 
also by lesser emotional expressiveness and lesser social relatedness. This group 
was relatively the least homogeneous of the three because its members tended to 
make use of rather different combinations of defenses without any typical pattern 
for the set as a whole. Subjects placed in the ‘residual’ group appeared to differ 
more from those in the ‘variant’ set than the ‘primary’ and the ‘variant’ sets differed 
from each other. However, even the ‘residual’ pattern was not separated from the 
others by a very sharp break: emotional aliveness and relatedness to people were 
present also in some members of this group. Each of our 51 cases was assigned to 
one of four social-status categories on the basis of occupation and education. All 
those in group A were professionals and higher administrative personnel most of 
whom had university training, and all those in the D group were either peasants, 
or unskilled or semi-skilled workers with no more than five years of education. 
Placement in the two intermediary categories was also determined by the balance 
of occupation and education, group B consisting largely of white-collar workers 
and semi-professional and middle supervisory personnel, and group C of more 
skilled workers with better education. 

Table I gives the distribution of cases among the three personality types within 
each of the four status groups. It is evident that the primary pattern has its greatest 
strength in the lower classes, becomes relatively less dominant in the middle layers, 
and plays virtually no role at all in the top group. The ‘residual’ pattern predomin- 
ates at the top level and is very rare among peasants and ordinary workers.!2 





12. The method of assigning the cases to the three psychological groups was holistic and im- 
onium aos te Nalluemioro bd ocuk heya ie aan yaaa Re ptohb Sepa. 306 
were used on the Sentence Completion Test to rate a similar but larger sample of ref on some 
differently defined personality variables, the relationship between occupation and education and 
the personality measures was quite marked in three out of five variables. See M. Fried (10). 
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TABLE 1 STATUS DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONALITY TYPES AMONG FORMER 
SOVIET CITIZENS 





Personality , 





Status Primary Variant Resi Total 
A _ 1 12 13 
B 2 8 6 16 
Cc 3 4 2 9 
D 8 3 2 13 


Total 13 16 22 51 





Since the distinctive patterns of adjustment to the Soviet system by the various 
socio-economic groups will be the basis of extensive publications now in progress, 
we restrict ourselves here to a few general observations. First, we wish to stress that, 
as our interviews indicate, both the more favored and the rank-and-file share sub- 
stantially the same range of complaints against the regime, find the same broad 
institutional features such as the political terror and the collective farm objection- 
able, and view the same welfare features such as the system of education and free 
medical care as desirable. In spite of these common attitudes our data suggest that 
personality may play a massive role with regard to some aspects of participation in 
and adjustment to the socio-political system. The educational-occupational level 
attained and/or maintained by an individual in an open-class society is one of the 
major dimensions of such participation. This is particularly the case in the Soviet 
Union, where professional and higher administrative personnel are inevitably more 
deeply implicated in the purposes and plans of the regime, are politically more 
active and involved, and are subjected to greater control and surveillance. It seems 
plausible that persons in whom the affiliative need was particularly strong, expres- 
siveness marked and impulse control weak, and the defensive structures not well 
developed or well organized would be handicapped in competition for professional 
and administrative postsin any society; they certainly could not be expected to strive 
for or to hold on to positions of responsibility in the Soviet system. 

The pattern of marked association between certain traits of personality and 
educational-occupational level clearly invites a question as to whether the per- 
sonality really affected the level attained and held, or whether the appropriate 
personality traits were merely acquired along with the status. This question raises 
complex issues which we cannot enter into here. We do wish to point out, however, 
that the characteristics on which our psychological grouping was based belong to 
those that are usually formed at an early age and are relatively long enduring and 
resistant to change. At first glance this affirmation of the early origins of the patterns 
described seems to be inconsistent with their observed association with educational- 
occupational level. However, the contradiction exists only if one assumes that 
obtaining a higher education and a superior occupation in Soviet society is a matter 
either of pure chance or exclusively of ability, unrelated to family background and 
the person’s own attitudes and strivings. The data on stratification and mobility in 
Soviet society show, however, that persons born into families of higher social and 
educational level have a much better chance than do others to obtain a higher 
education and professional training (Feldmesser, 8; see also Inkeles, 15). Con- 
sequently, many people of the professional and administrative class grew up in 
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families of similar status, and in those families were apparently reared in a way 
different from that typical of the peasant and worker families.!3 Presumably this 
produced enduring effects on their personality formation, which were important 
prior to exposure to common educational experience. 

In addition, mobility out of the lower classes may have been mainly by in- 
dividuals whose personality was different, for whatever reason, from that of the 
majority of their class of origin. Such differences can easily express themselves in a 
stronger drive for education and for a position of status. We must also allow for 
the role played by the regime’s deliberate selection of certain types as candidates 
for positions of responsibility. Finally, there is the less conscious ‘natural selection’ 
process based on the affinity between certain personality types and the oppor- 
tunities offered by membership in the élite and near-élite categories. In this con- 
nection we are struck by the relative distinctness of the highest status level in our 
sample, since only one person with either of the two variants of the modal per- 
sonality of the rank-and-file shows up among them. These results bear out the im- 
pression, reported by Dicks, of radical personality differences and resultant basic 
incompatibilities between the ruled population and the rulers. The latter, we 
assume, are still further removed from the ‘modal pattern’ than are our subjects in 
the élite group. 

We have yet to deal with the question of how far our observations concerning 
a group of refugees can be generalized to the Soviet population and its adjustment 
to the Soviet system? The answer to this question depends in good part on whether 
personality was an important selective factor in determining propensity to defect 
among those in the larger group who had the opportunity to do so.!4 It is our im- 
pression that personality was not a prime determinant of the decision not to return 
to Soviet control after World War II. Rather, accidents of the individual's life 
history such as past experience with the regime’s instruments of political repression, 
or fear of future repression because of acts which might be interpreted as coliabora- 
tion with the Germans, seem to have been the prime selective factors. Furthermore, 
such experiences and fears, though they affected the loyalty of the Soviet citizen, 
were not prime determinants of his pattern of achievement or adjustment in the 
Soviet socio-political system.!5 The refugee population is not a collection of misfits 
or historical ‘leftovers’. It includes representatives from all walks of life and actually 
seemed to have a disproportionately large number of the mobile and successful. 

Though we are acutely aware of the smallness of our sample, we incline to 
assume that the personality modes found in it would be found within the Soviet 
Union in groups comparable in nationality and occupation. We are strengthened 
in this assumption by several considerations. First, the picture of Russian modal 
personality patterns which emerges from our study is highly congruent with the 
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traditional or classic picture of the Russian character reported in history, literature, 
and current travellers’ accounts.!6 Second, much of the criticism directed by the 
regime against the failings of the population strongly suggests that some of the 
traits we found modal to our sample and a source of strain in its adjustment to 
the system are widespread in the population and pose an obstacle tc the attainment 
of the regime’s purposes within the U.S.S.R. Third, the differences in personality 
between occupational levels are consistent with what we know both of the general 
selective processes in industrial occupational systems and of the deliberate selective 
procedures adopted by the Soviet regime. Because of the methodological limitations 
of our study, the generalization of our findings to the Soviet population must be 
considered as purely conjectural. Unfortunately we will be obliged to remain on 
this level of conjecture as long as Soviet citizens within the U.S.S.R. are not 
accessible to study under conditions of relative freedom. We feel, however, that, 
with all their limitations, the findings we have reported can be of essential aid in 
furthering our understanding of the adjustment of a large segment of the Soviet 
citizens to their socio-political system and of the policies adopted by the regime in 
response to the disposition of the population. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN a previous paper (4), the problems of measuring supervisory methods were dis- 
cussed, and our measuring devices described. The present paper reports an investi- 
gation of ninety foremen in eight British factories manufacturing electric motors 
and switchgear. The aim was to discover the influence of five ‘human relations’ 
dimensions of foremanship, the degree of training of foremen, and the size of 
working group. Our performance or ‘organizational effectiveness’ measures were 
output, measured in time-study units, voluntary absenteeism, and labour turn- 
over. The statistical comparison method was used, wherein matched depart- 
ments were compared on all the variables listed above: how far this can lead to 
conclusions about causation is discussed below. 

The previous research on these problems is reviewed in detail below, but the 
way this study developed out of the earlier work should perhaps be indicated. In 
the first place, it was planned as a British replication of earlier American studies, 
to see whether the same results would be obtained over here. Second, an attempt 
was made to improve upon previous ways of measuring supervisory behaviour, as 
described in the previous paper: many of the earlier studies were thought to be 
deficient in this respect. Third, the additional variables of voluntary absenteeism 
and labour turnover have been added: these are more objectively measurable than 
job satisfaction and are directly related to costs. At the same time they may be 
regarded, to some extent, as indices of job satisfaction, since they are correlated 
with it (25, 26). 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The previous literature will be reviewed in three parts. The first will discuss the 
evidence concerning the size of differences in productivity between similar depart- 
ments, There has been a tendency for some writers to cite anecdotal evidence sug- 
gesting enormous differences between departments, and it is supposed that these 
are due to social factors alone. The second section will review the various American 
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studies of supervision, giving evidence for the influence of the five dimensions of 
supervision included in our study: first, the influence on productivity will be con- 
sidered; second, the influence on the job satisfaction group of variables. The third 
part deals with the influence of other variables such as size of working group, 
training of foremen, and sex of workers, all of which are tested in our study. 


(a) The Extent of Productivity Differences Produced by Organizational Variables 

Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, ‘social’ factors have never been 
shown to be of very great significance as determinants of productivity differences 
between otherwise similar departments. The Hawthorne experiment is sometimes 
cited as a demonstration of the power of social factors, but as has been shown else- 
where (2), the 30 per cent increase in output could be accounted for entirely by such 
factors as the change in incentive system, the replacement of the two slowest girls 
by faster ones, and the effects of the experimental rest periods themselves. 

The results of some more systematic researches into social factors will now be 
reported, indicating the extent of the output differences produced. The style of 
supervision of foremen is discussed in detail later; here the quantitative effects only 
will be mentioned. Feldman (9) found changes of from 6 per cent to 18 per cent 
upon changing round a number of office supervisors, and in the Michigan office 
study an average difference of 10 per cent was found between matched departments 
with different supervisors. Handyside (14) found an increase of 8 per cent as the 
result of a training course for foremen. The way in which workers are grouped 
produces effects of a similar magnitude. Van Zelst (35) found a saving in labour 
costs of 12 per cent after reorganizing groups of builders so that friends worked 
together. Marriott (28), in a study of two British motor-car factories, found that 
the smaller groups worked about 7 per cent faster than the larger ones. To sum- 
marize, the effect of supervision and group organization may be expected to lead to 
differences of the order of 7 per cent to 15 per cent, when these factors are changed, 
or when otherwise similar work groups are compared. 

The corresponding figures may now be cited for other sources of variation in 
productivity. It is not doubted that the introduction of incentive schemes normally 
leads to a substantial increase, though the amount depends on circumstances. One 
survey of 514 cases in the United States (30) showed an average increase of 39 
cent; this is probably an overestimate since other favourable changes are 
made at the same time, as Viteles points out (36, pp. 29 f.). On the other hand, costs 
may actually be increased—as a result of extra accounting staff, time-study men, 
etc. Again, the precise advantage to be gained by the introduction of improved 
methods of working varies enormously, depending on how inefficient the previous 
methods were. Fifteen case studies published by the British Productivity Council 
showed increases varying from 20 per cent to 200 per cent (6). Third, the increases 
of output per man hour that may result from the introduction of automatic equip- 
ment may be on an even greater scale, so that the number of men on 
production jobs is cut to a fraction—though, of course, more skilled tenance 
men are required. It may be concluded that differences produced by wage incentives, 
method study, and the use of automatic equipment are far greater than those 
created by social factors. 

Finally, the extent of differences in output between individual operatives ma 
be considered. The differences between individuals are often greater than the dif- 
ferences between departments, The relative variability of workers in job proficiency 
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can sometimes be expressed in a best-to-poorest-worker ratio, and where this is 
very large, productivity would obviously benefit by systematic selection and train- 
ing. It has been calculated, for instance, that if the selection procedure has a validity 
of -80 and the ratio of best-to-poorest-worker i is four to one, then the use of the 
selection procedure would improve proficiency by 22 per cent—providing that 
there is no need to select more than twenty out of every hundred applicants. With 
a higher selection ratio, the resulting gain increases (11, p. 147). We have no figures 
of actual productivity increases obtained by personnel selection. As regards train- 
ing, an investigation in 1943-5 in the United States showed that over these two 
years 63 per cent of the plants reported an improvement of 25 per cent or over in 
production following the introduction of T.W.I. courses (16, p. 198). 

To conclude this section, it is clear that the kind of social factor under investi- 
gation plays a relatively small part in producing output differences, as compared 
with the other factors mentioned. However, it must be recognized that the capital 
outlay necessary for these other changes varies considerably and it may well be 
that the modest increases following the manipulation of social factors can be ob- 
tained at a relatively low cost to the organization and with less risk of disturb- 
ing labour relations, though there is no actual evidence for this. Another point in 
favour of understanding social factors is that an increase of 10 per cent on top 
of production already doubled by reorganization and new methods is certainly 
worth having. 


(b) The Relation Between Various Dimensions of Foreman Behaviour and Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness 

In this section the findings of the most important previous studies will be 
summarized briefly. These include the Michigan studies of 72 foremen in charge of 
railroad maintenance gangs (24), of 24 Prudential Insurance office supervisors (23, 
31), and of over 300 supervisors in a Caterpillar Tractor Factory (21, 22). Reference 
will also be made to a group of studies carried out in California, summarized by 
Comrey and his associates (8). 

General supervision was found to be associated with higher output than close 
supervision in some but not all of these inquiries. Probably there is an optimum 
degree of closeness depending on the intricacy of the work. On the other hand, 
several studies point to the conclusion that general supervision is preferred by the 
workers and is associated with higher job satisfaction. 

Pressure for production seems either to be completely unrelated to productivity 
or to be inversely related to it—as was found in some of the California studies and 
in the office investigation. In the tractor study it was found that job satisfaction was 
less with high-pressure supervision. 

Foremen who spend more time on supervision had more productive sections in 
the three Michigan studies, although, paradoxically, close supervision was related 
to low output in these same studies. It seems that to obtain high output a foreman 
has to tread a narrow path on which he spends a lot of time on supervision and 
yet does not supervise closely. Job satisfaction is also greater when more time is 
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result in Jess satisfaction if the foreman has not sufficient power to satisfy the 
aspirations for salary and promotion that he may inspire in his men (32). 
red, as tae to production-centred supervision, is generally 
found to be related to high output. There are difficulties here over the validity 
of the dimension measurements—sometimes the relationship appears when the 
measure is based on interviews with the foremen but not for measures based on 
surveys of the men, and vice versa. The result is of some theoretical interest in that 
foremen who spend their energy on increasing output in fact produce less output 
than those primarily concerned with welfare of the men. Job satisfaction is gener- 
hi under emplo tred supervision. 
"kaos atic, as cot re caiiliain, 4upenialen was found to be related 
to high output in the Michigan studies. However, the actual data could be inter- 
preted otherwise: in the railway study men in low-producing sections actually made 
more suggestions, but this is interpreted as being due to lack of competence on the 
part of the foremen (24, pp. 16-17); in the office study foremen gave more complete 
explanations of new jobs in low-producing sections, but this is interpreted as close, 
not democratic, supervision (23, pp. 18 f.). Job satisfaction is generally greater 
under democratic leadership, though authoritarian methods are more tolerated in 
larger groups (17). Dey Shel 
Punitive methods of discipline are associated if anything with low output, as 
was found in the railway study. There is no evidence that job satisfaction is affected. 


(c) The Influence of Foreman Training, Group Size, and Sex of Workers on Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness 

There is little evidence concerning the influence of foreman training on the 
output of their sections. Handyside (14) did find an 8 per cent increase in a before- 
and-after study of forty supervisors. However, he suggests that this increase may 
really have been due to increased cooperation between the foremen and the pro- 
duction-planning department. There is no convincing evidence that training fore- 
men increases output, though possibly improved training methods might show 
better results. Other studies have been concerned with the effect of training on the 
style of supervision used by the foremen. Castle (7) found significant improvements 
in scores on his attitude scale for some courses, but not for others. Fleishman (10), 
in a study of 122 foremen at International Harvester, found that a training course 
made little difference to style of supervision, though this was influenced by the style 
of the foreman’s own superior. 

Productivity has not been found to vary much with group size, except in the 
special case of group incentive schemes. Marriott (28), in a study of 251 such groups 
in two motor-car factories, found that groups of less than ten in size produced 
about 7 per cent more than groups of over thirty. It is understandable that group 
bonus schemes would become ineffective for larger groups; furthermore, in the case 
of motor-car assembly lines the group would depend on the speed of the slowest 
worker—there is a statistically greater chance that he will be slower in larger 
groups. Despite a general belief among social psychologists in the superiority of 
small groups, there is no evidence that this is manifested in greater output. 

As far as sex differences are concerned the output of men is generally assumed 
to be higher than that of women, though there is little conclusive published evidence 
on this. Probably the difference will vary widely between different kinds of work 
and for some kinds women will do better. 
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Job satisfaction has sometimes been studied in relation to these variables, though 
there are more studies of voluntary absenteeism and labour turnover. These last 
were included in our own study, and have been found in the past to be negatively 
related to job satisfaction (25, 26), and can be regarded as indices for it. 

The training of foremen might be expected to have more influence on job satis- 
faction than on output, at least in so far as human relations training is concerned. 
Hariton (15) investigated this problem in a power station, but found no significant 
increase of job satisfaction; there was some evidence, however, that job satisfaction 
increased when the new methods of supervision received support from higher 
management. Handyside (14) found no change of job satisfaction, absenteeism, or 
labour turnover in his follow-up study of forty supervisors. 

Size of group has been found to be directly related to voluntary absenteeism: 
Hewitt and Parfitt (18) found the percentage of voluntary absenteeism in a car 
factory to be four times as great in groups of 128 as in groups of 4, and proportion- 
ately in the intermediate sizes of group. The Acton Society (1) found that absence 
in coal mines decreased with diminishing size of group down to a group size of 
fifteen. 

Sex differences have often been found in this area, but in different directions for 
the various criteria. Women have higher job satisfaction than men (16) as indicated 
by job-satisfaction questionnaires. The absenteeism of women, however, is greater; 
in Behrend’s study (5) of fifty-one factories women’s absences averaged 6-5 per cent, 
men’s 3-9 per cent. They also have a higher index of voluntary absenteeism. 
Women’s absences may partly be explained by the fact that women have less 
skilled jobs, since absenteeism is higher among unskilled workers. It may be due 
in part to domestic affairs, which impinge on women, especially married women, 
more than on men. 

Labour turnover is nearly twice as great for women as for men on average (27), 
though this varies considerably between factories, and the difference is occasionally 
reversed. Scott and Clothier (34) found that although turnover was lower among 
men of high intelligence, it was not lower among intelligent women; this is probably 
because the intelligent men were being promoted, but not the women. Long 
(op. cit.) found that pregnancy accounted for only about 5 per cent of women’s 
turnover, and women had much the same amount of turnover as unskilled men: 
again, it is probably the fact of being unskilled that accounts for the apparently 
greater turnover. 


HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED 


Various hypotheses were set up before the investigation began, and the results 
enable these to be tested. 


1. All of the five dimensions of foremanship will be related to productivity. Speci- 
fically, the successful foremen will be General in their supervision, exert Low 
Pressure, and be Employee-centred, Democratic, and Non-Punitive. . 

2. There will be more influence on output in departments where the men are not | 

paid on a wage incentive; where there is a direct wage incentive people already 
have an immediate incentive for working harder and less depends on persuasion 
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result in Jess satisfaction if the foreman has not sufficient = - bd the 
aspirations for salary and promotion that he may inspire in his men (32). 
yyee-centred, as neue to production-centred supervision, is generally 
found to be related to high output. There are difficulties here over the validity 
of the dimension measurements—sometimes the relationship appears when the 
measure is based on interviews with the foremen but not for measures based on 
of the men, and vice versa. The result is of some theoretical interest in that 
foremen who spend their energy on increasing output in fact produce less output 
than those primarily concerned with welfare of the men. Job satisfaction is gener- 
hi under employee-centred supervision. 
om as mi ae to ean supervision was found to be related 
to high output in the Michigan studies. However, the actual data could be inter- 
preted otherwise: in the railway study men in low-producing sections actually made 
more suggestions, but this is interpreted as being due to lack of competence on the 
part of the foremen (24, pp. 16-17); in the office study foremen gave more complete 
explanations of new jobs in low-producing sections, but this is interpreted as close, 
not democratic, supervision (23, pp. 18 f.). Job satisfaction is generally greater 
under democratic leadership, though authoritarian methods are more tolerated in 
larger (17). 
Pelt santas of discipline are associated if anything with low output, as 
was found in the railway study. There is no evidence that job satisfaction is affected. 


(c) The Influence of Foreman Training, Group Size, and Sex of Workers on Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness 

There is little evidence concerning the influence of foreman training on the 
output of their sections. Handyside (14) did find an 8 per cent increase in a before- 
and-after study of forty supervisors. However, he suggests that this increase may 
really have been due to increased cooperation between the foremen and the pro- 
duction-planning department. There is no convincing evidence that training fore- 
men increases output, though possibly improved training methods might show 
better results. Other studies have been concerned with the effect of training on the 
style of supervision used by the foremen. Castle (7) found significant improvements 
in scores on his attitude scale for some courses, but not for others. Fleishman (10), 
in a study of 122 foremen at International Harvester, found that a training course 
made little difference to style of supervision, though this was influenced by the style 
of the foreman’s own superior. 

Productivity has not been found to vary much with group size, except in the 
special case of group incentive schemes, Marriott (28), in a study of 251 such groups 
in two motor-car factories, found that groups of less than ten in size produced 
about 7 per cent more than groups of over thirty. It is understandable that group 
bonus schemes would become ineffective for larger groups; furthermore, in the case 
of motor-car assembly lines the group would depend on the speed of the slowest 
worker—there is a statisticaliy greater chance that he will be slower in larger 
groups. Despite a general belief among social psychologists in the superiority of 
small groups, there is no evidence that this is manifested in greater output. 

As far as sex differences are concerned the output of men is generally assumed 
to be higher than that of women, though there is little conclusive published evidence 
on this. Probably the difference will vary widely between different kinds of work 
and for some kinds women will do better. 
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Job satisfaction has sometimes been studied in relation to these variables, though 
there are more studies of voluntary absenteeism and labour turnover. These last 
were included in our own study, and have been found in the past to be negatively 
related to job satisfaction (25, 26), and can be regarded as indices for it. 

The training of foremen might be expected to have more influence on job satis- 
faction than on output, at least in so far as human relations training is concerned. 
Hariton (15) investigated this problem in a power station, but found no significant 
increase of job satisfaction; there was some evidence, however, that job satisfaction 
increased when the new methods of supervision received support from higher 
management. Handyside (14) found no change of job satisfaction, absenteeism, or 
labour turnover in his follow-up study of forty supervisors. 

Size of group has been found to be directly related to voluntary absenteeism: 
Hewitt and Parfitt (18) found the percentage of voluntary absenteeism in a car 
factory to be four times as great in groups of 128 as in groups of 4, and proportion- 
ately in the intermediate sizes of group. The Acton Society (1) found that absence 
in coal mines decreased with diminishing size of group down to a group size of 
fifteen. 

Sex differences have often been found in this area, but in different directions for 
the various criteria. Women have higher job satisfaction than men (16) as indicated 
by job-satisfaction questionnaires. The absenteeism of women, however, is greater; 
in Behrend’s study (5) of fifty-one factories women’s absences averaged 6:5 per cent, 
men’s 3-9 per cent. They also have a higher index of voluntary absenteeism. 
Women’s absences may partly be explained by the fact that women have less 
skilled jobs, since absenteeism is higher among unskilled workers. It may be due 
in part to domestic affairs, which impinge on women, especially married women, 
more than on men. 

Labour turnover is nearly twice as great for women as for men on average (27), 
though this varies considerably between factories, and the difference is occasionally 
reversed. Scott and Clothier (34) found that although turnover was lower among 
men of high intelligence, it was not lower among intelligent women; this is probably 
because the intelligent men were being promoted, but not the women. Long 
(op. cit.) found that pregnancy accounted for only about 5 per cent of women’s 
turnover, and women had much the same amount of turnover as unskilled men: 
again, it is probably the fact of being unskilled that accounts for the apparently 
greater turnover. 


HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED 


Various hypotheses were set up before the investigation began, and the results 
enable these to be tested. 


1. All of the five dimensions of foremanship will be related to productivity. Speci- 
fically, the successful foremen will be General in their supervision, exert Low 
Pressure, and be Employee-centred, Democratic, and Non-Punitive. 

2. There will be more influence on output in departments where the men are not 
paid on a wage incentive; where there is a direct wage incentive people already 
have an immediate incentive for working harder and less depends on persuasion 
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by the foreman. Some of our departments were paid on a weekly bonus system 
so that increased effort was rewarded in the following week, whereas others were 


paid on a ‘lieu rate’ which depended on the merit rating of the individual, pro- 
portionally applied to the average bonus rate of the direct incentive departments 
in the same factory. Obviously in these ‘lieu rate’ departments increased effort 
may eventually improve a man’s merit rating but would not affect the average 
bonus rate, this being dependent upon the efforts of other workers in the factory. 

3. The relation between supervision and output will be more marked in assembly 
departments than in machine shops, since in the latter output depends largely 
on the machines and not on the pace or effort of the workers. 

4. Some of these foremanship dimensions—not necessarily those found to be re- 
lated to productivity—will be related to satisfaction as indicated by voluntary 
absenteeism and labour turnover. 

5. Trained foremen will score ‘higher’ on the five dimensions, and will have more 
efficient departments. 

6. Small groups will have lower absenteeism and turnover since satisfaction is 
usually greater here. However there is no reason to expect that output will be 
greater in smaller groups. 


———--. St 


METHOD 


We decided to use the statistical comparison kind of study as opposed to an | 
experimental study or case study. In other words, we compared a number of fore- 
men and their departments at the same point in time, and looked for statistical 
relationships between our variables. This has the great advantage over the experi- 
mental method of not disturbing the behaviour to be investigated—a real danger 
in industrial research—and of making minimal demands on the managers. We did 
not simply carry out a single correlation using all the foremen, but eliminated other 

t major sources of variation by comparing only those foremen whose departments 
ii were as nearly comparable as possible. It is one of the shortcomings of industry 
: as a field of research that it is rather unusual to find departments that are 
for the simple reason that departments are generally divided on the 
basis of the work they do, different departments doing different work. Those reared 
in the laboratory are rather horrified to make such discoveries, but, on the other 
hand, imperfect matching need not matter, provided a sufficient number of com- 
Bi parable sets can be found, so that it can be assumed that unwanted factors will be 
randomized out. We regarded as comparable departments that were 1. in the same 
} section of the same factory, i.e. under the same manager, 2. on the same wage- 
incentive schemes, and 3. carrying out similar operations—for example, assembling 
similar, though not identical, products. The departments to be compared were 
in groups of 2-15, making up a total of ninety in all. To find ninety suitable foremen 
we have had to use seven factories, and to get these we approached a total of twenty- 
six factories for permission to do the research. This means that we had an accept- 
ance rate of about one factory in four, in response to an initial letter politely out- 
lining our proposals. The seven firms who cooperated with us have been most 
helpful in letting us use the records, interview foremen, and take up the time of the 
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One defect of the statistical as opposed to the experimental approach is that the 
direction of causation is often not clear. For example, if democratic supervision is 
found to be associated with high output this may be because the workers respond 
to such supervision by working harder, or it may be that when they work harder 
the foreman is able to supervise more democratically. This is considered further in 
the Discussion. 

We turn now to questions of measurement. Our general strategy has been that 
of the statistical approach as opposed to the case study, in that we have tried to 
measure certain selected variables only, with as much accuracy as possible, and have 
discarded further available material. The measurement of foremanship was dis- 
cussed in the previous paper, so here we shall deal with the three dependent 
variables of productivity, voluntary absenteeism, and labour turnover. 


Measurement 

(i) Productivity. It is possible to give several different definitions of productivity, 
but to measure productivity in such a way that comparisons between departments 
can be made is by no means easy. Kahn and Morse (20) define productivity opera- 
tionally as ‘the number of units of work accomplished during a given time interval’. 
For our purposes we need to translate this into terms that have psychological 
meaning and assume, as they did, ‘a correspondence between the number of units 
produced, the amount of work behavior demonstrated by the individual, and the 
amount of energy expended by the individual in work activity.’ Allowances have 
to be made for the technical efficiency of any machinery that is used, the layout of 
equipment and tools, and services performed for the worker either by mechanical 
devices or by ‘unproductive’ labour in transporting supplies of materials and clear- 
ing finished articles. It is these inequalities of organizational factors which 
make inter-department comparisons difficult and inter-firm comparisons wellnigh 
impossible. 

Fortunately some assistance is available where time-study has been applied. 
Time-study with its derivatives was not designed as a research tool for psychologists 
but as a basis for the payment of wages by results, as an aid in cost accounting, and 
as a method of improving efficiency within a firm. As a research tool, therefore, it 
has to be used with considerable caution. Time rates may have been fixed many 
years ago in some firms and left unaltered, regardless of improvements in factory 
layout or organization and changes in tools and materials. Some firms regard it as 
a matter of policy that workers, not the fastest but their average workers, should 
be able to turn out articles in just half the time allowed, thus earning one hundred 
per cent bonus. Other firms have norms that are nearer to the time-study prac- 
titioner’s standard allowances and think it desirable that a worker should be able, 
without undue effort, to turn out eighty articles in the time allowed for sixty, that 
is, to earn a bonus of 334 per cent. Owing to different methods of paying for bonus 
production, workers in these latter factories may be earning as much, if not more, 
than workers in other factories earning one hundred per cent bonus. 

This is not the place to explain in detail how time allowances are computed; 
a brief explanation must suffice. The operation time is taken as the average of a 
number of ‘representative’ performances timed with a stop-watch. The speed or 
effort of the worker is estimated by the observer, relative to an average of sixty 
work-minutes per hour (on an arbitrary hundred may be taken as average), so that, 
if a slow or fast worker has been timed, his operation time can be suitably adjusted. 
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This estimate is known as the ‘effort rating’ and it is highly subjective. Obviously 
the effort rating should be made before and never after the time-study expert* has 
used his stop-watch, but we have seen no evidence that this essential precaution is 
ever insisted upon. The operation time is multiplied by the effort rating (divided by 
60 or 100 as the case may be), thus producing the ‘standard time’. To this is added 
a number of fatigue allowances (in the form of percentages), and the total is the 
‘time allowed’ for the particular operation. This procedure may be used for one 
‘element’ at a time if the job has been broken down into elements in accordance 
with current practice. 

The subjective aspects of this procedure have been emphasized before, the 
vulnerabie points being the estimation of the operator's pace (effort rating) and the 
nature and amount of allowances to be included. As one might expect under these 
conditions, reliability between different practitioners is not very high. However, 
there is evidence that observers within a single firm agree with each other more 
closely than they do with observers from other firms, even though their training was 
not necessarily similar (33). Practitioners trained at the same time-study school 
agree more closely among themselves than they do with others trained elsewhere 
(29). Thus we should find the highest reliability among men trained together and 
working in the same firm. This does not mean that time-study is useless as a research 
tool, but it does point to the necessity for a close examination of the system used in 
each firm before productivity figures based on time-study can be used with any 
degree of confidence. If time-study units and rating were completely objective, then 
inter-firm and inter-department comparisons would be valid whatever the kind of 
work studied. However, at its best it does provide a means of comparing depart- 
ments engaged on different tasks within the same general category, such as Winding 
or Assembly, and within the same factory. This is the way in which we have used 
time-study as a method of comparing the productivity of different matched depart- 
ments. We have to assume that the standards used in assessing times in our matched 
departments were the same. The main possibility of error is in the direction of 
minimizing differences between such departments as a result of ‘adjustments’. 

Where time-study has been applied, it is usually possible to compute an average 
effort rating or bonus percentage for each separate department. Many firms already 
do this and can produce figures going back to the time of the introduction of the 
system. The method is to take the total value of the work produced daily or weekly, 
in terms of work-minutes, that is the total ‘time allowed’ according to the time- 
study department’s calculations, and divide this by the actual ‘time taken’. The 
result may be multiplied by sixty, if an effort rating of sixty minutes of work per 
hour is the basis, or by a hundred for a percentage basis. From the total ‘time 
allowed’ there may have to be deducted work minutes for sub-standard work which 
needs rectification. 

In the absence of an average effort rating or bonus earned by a department, for 
example where bonus earnings may be calculated on the total output of the factory 
and not separately for each department, some other managerial assessment must be 





2. “Time-study engineer’ is the usual term but is misleading because he is not usually an engineer 
nor does he possess any engi qualifications. “Time-study man’ or ‘time-study clerk’ does not 
oo Et lon i-professional status. ‘Ti practitioner’ has sometimes been 
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used. Care has to be taken in these cases that it is the effort of the men which is 
being rated, after allowing for any help or hindrance they get from machines and 
organization. It is the effect of human relations upon the human work factor that is 
being investigated, not overall efficiency. 


(ii) Voluntary absenteeism is often separated from absence due to sickness and 
other unavoidable causes, on the basis of reasons given for absence. This is highly 
unsatisfactory in view of the uncertainty as to whether people are telling the truth. 
Doctors’ certificates are hardly more helpful and, in any case, are not required for 
periods of less than three days. A criterion based on attendance instead of on verbal 
excuses for absence has been suggested by Hilde Behrend (5). She made use of the 
fact that absenteeism follows a regular weekly pattern; in the factories she studied, 
Monday was the worst day and Friday the best. Since it may be assumed that sick- 
ness and other involuntary causes of absence are just as likely to occur on one day 
as another, the extent of this weekly variation may be used as an index of voluntary 
absenteeism. Behrend’s so-called ‘Blue Monday Index’ is simply the difference 
between Monday’s and Friday’s absences per hundred workers, averaged out over 
a period. In some factories Monday is not the worst day and we prefer the differ- 
ence between the best and the worst days, whichever these are. Our procedure is to 
find the total of absences for each day of the week over a period of six months or a 
year, and subtract the best from the worst day (dividing by the number of weeks 
and expressed per hundred workers). We call this the “Worst Day Index’ or W.D.I. 
It has been found that whereas total absence is largely due to sickness and varies 
with age, voluntary absence reflects social factors and is correlated with low job 
satisfaction. 


(iii) Labour turnover, or the proportion of people leaving in the course of a year, 
can be assessed quite simply from the firm’s records. We restricted our count to 
those who left for apparently voluntary causes, in other words we cut out those 
who were laid off, or who died, retired, became pregnant, etc.—for our purposes 
these were regarded as involuntary leavers. There were, of course, enormous 
variations between firms in labour turnover as a result of local conditions, but since 
we were only comparing departments within the same firm this did not affect our 
calculations. In each firm we eliminated the involuntary leavers as well as those 
moving to another department: thus essentially the same phenomenon was being 
measured in each firm, despite variability of practice in keeping such records. 
Labour turnover, apart from some uncertainty about how many leavers were 
voluntary, is the simplest of our variables to measure and caused us the least 
trouble. 


The Role of the Investigator 


There has been a great deal of discussion during recent years of the best role for _ 
the investigator, so the role adopted during this research should be described. In the 
first place this was a statistical field study, and the period for which the dependent 
variables were measured was immediately past. There was no danger therefore of 
any reaction to experimental variables, or of the men reacting to the presence of the 
investigator—for the dependent variables would not have been affected. In any 
case, these variables were assessed from records and our shop-floor appearances 
were quite brief. 
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These considerations do not apply however to our study of the foremen them- 
selves, and this must be considered in more detail. Our initial approach to the firms 
was through the management, and we were looked after throughout by the 

often a personnel manager. It was they who gave us access to records and 
helped us in their interpretation, and it was they who introduced us to the foremen. 
The manager in question, and we ourselves, did our best to make clear to the fore- 
men that we were an independent University research team, and had no connection 
with the firm. It was explained that anything said to us would be treated in complete 
confidence: this promise was kept, though managers were often curious to know 
what the foremen had said, or what we thought of them. We attempted to outline 
the aims of this research in a way that indicated the scientific nature of the inquiry, 
and the fact that results would be dealt with statistically, without reference to 
particular individuals. The dependent variables were regarded as attributes of the 
work-group rather than the foreman’s personal responsibility. We tried to avoid the 
impression that we were really comparing the efficiency of different foremen—this 
would certainly have made foremen uneasy and diminished rapport. 

As far as management was concerned we gave them full access to anything we 
extracted from the records, and to the general results, but told them absolutely 
nothing that we had obtained by contact with foremen or workers. Although we 
entered the firm ‘on the side of management’ it is thought that this did not affect the 
objectivity of the results. 


RESULTS 


Differences between Matched Departments 


It would be difficult to find any dimension related to Productivity unless Pro- 
ductivity itself varied sufficiently in our sample. 

Our departments were not chosen on the basis of productivity differences—we 
were more concerned to match departments as far as possible. But we were reason- 
ably lucky. For eighty-five departments we had productivity figures or effort 
ratings which could be contrasted on the basis of the percentage difference between 
highest and lowest departments within their respective sections. Where two or three 
departments were grouped together, the median difference between highest and 
lowest was 11 per cent; for the lieu rate sections the estimated productivity differ- 
ences (using managerial estimates) for seven, ten, and twelve departments were 
about 13 per cent between the best and worst departments in the three groups. 

For six pairs of departments where productivity figures were available over 
periods of twelve and twenty-six weeks, it was possible to test the differences by 
means of Student's t. The result was that four ¢-values had p less than 001 and the 
remaining two had p at -01 and -05. We were reasonably satisfied therefore that our 

uctivity differences were sufficiently great to make significant results possible. 

Similar comparisons between highest and lowest were made for the twenty-two 
sets of absenteeism and labour turnover figures. Here the differences were even 
more striking, and on average the W.D.I. for high-absence groups was three times 
as great as the W.D.I. for low groups. For labour turnover the difference was 
almost as great—on average the high L.T. rates were 2-7 times those of low L.T. 
rates, though part of this difference is due to the fact that eight of our fifty- 
nine incentive departments had no L.T. at all. None of the twenty-nine lieu rate 
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departments had any L.T. and so our comparisons were limited to the incentive 
departments. 


Foremanship Dimensions 

We started out with the seven dimensions for which previous results have been 
summarized above. However, as indicated in the previous paper (4) we decided to 
drop two of these dimensions. ‘Power’ was dropped through its complete lack of 
cross-validity—there was actually a negative relation between managerial ratings 
and ratings based on questions to the foremen. ‘Time spent on supervision’ was 
dropped since the foremen found it difficult to give any satisfactory answers on this 
subj 

re i dimension the foremen were divided into high and low on the basis of 
a comparison with their opposite numbers, using their average rank-order on the 
three measures—Interview, Managerial Rating, and Foreman Description Prefer- 
ence test, Their ts were divided in the same way for Productivity, for 
Absenteeism, and for Labour Turnover, using average Effort Rating, the Worst 
Day Index, and Labour Turnover (Annual Percentage). This made it possible to 
test for homogeneity by means of a 2x2 chi-square. The null hypothesis—that 
there is no relationship between the pair of variables being examined—is rejected 
at the five-per-cent level when the chi-square is 3-841 or more. Chi-squares less than 
3-841 are regarded as not significant but if they exceed 2-706 (i.c. could have been 
obtained by chance ten times in every hundred) they are regarded in this paper as 
indicating a possible tendency. Yates’s correction was applied in every case. 

The data were tested separately for the incentive and lieu rate departments, and 
also for the combined results. 

(i) Productivity (Separate Dimensions) 

For the incentive departments no single dimension was significant; in lieu rate 
departments, dimensions V and VI discriminated significantly in the expected 
direction, i.e. foremen in charge of high-producing sections were found to be 
significantly more Democratic and less Punitive than the comparable foremen of 
low-producing sections (Table 1). Combining results from all departments showed 
only the Non-Punitive dimension (V1) to be significant in this way. This was due 
to a strong relationship in the assembly departments (p= <-01); in winding and 
machine departments chi-square was not significant. 











TABLE 1 _— RELATION OF PRODUCTIVITY TO FOREMANSHIP 
DIMENSIONS TAKEN SEPARATELY 

Departments Level 
Dimension Considered N x A 

V Democratic oe - jon poe 

VI Non-punitive Rate < 

VI Noa-punitive All 81 5-35 <-05 

VI Nort-punitive Assembly 58 8-40 <01 

Productivity (Combined Dimensions) 
In our previous paper we showed some evidence for cross-Validity in the 


ennai manele’, and VI, but none for II and IV. It was, therefore, 
thought worth while combining scores on dimensions I, Y, and VI to produce a 
c 
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‘human relations’ or H.R. score. The results were significant in the expected direc- 
tion for lieu rate departments and all departments, but not for incentive depart- 
ments separately (Table 2). This confirmed our prediction that certain ‘human 
relations’ dimensions would be more important for departments not on a direct 
bonus scheme than for direct incentive departments. However, the output for the 
lieu rate departments (i.e. those not on a direct incentive) was not measured by 
time-study but by ratings by the managers—the same managers who had contri- 
buted to the measurement of foremen dimensions. Could our result have been due 
to lack of independence of measures? On the whole this seems unlikely since (a) the 
managerial ratings constituted only one out of three measures of supervisory 
behaviour, (b) the other two measures correlated reasonably highly with them, and 
(c) the managers did not know which end of our dimensions was related to high 
output, and if anything supposed the ‘wrong’ ends to be so related. 

Secondly, it was also predicted that these dimensions would be more jmportant 
in assembly departments than in others. In so far as the chi-square for all assembly 
departments was 3-40 (p slightly greater than -05) with High foremen relatively 
higher on H.R. score, but only -347 (non-significant) for other departments, this 
too was confirmed. 








Departments Level of 
Considered N xz S 
Lieu Rate 29 5-72 <02 
All 81 4:56 <05 
Assembly 58 3-40 <-06 





It is worth inquiring how much of the variance of output between our equated 
ts can be ascribed to the style of supervision. In the case of the three 
groups of lieu rate departments correlations were worked out between the output 
and combined scores on dimensions I, V, and VI. The average correlation, by 
z-transformation is -43, corresponding to 18-5 per cent of the variance, 
(ii) Absenteeism 
Only dimension V (Democratic) showed any significance; this was for lieu rate 
departments (p<-02) (Table 3), for all departments together (p<-05), and for all 
assembly departments (p<-01). In each of these cases, low absenteeism was related 


to Democratic supervision. The combination of dimensions produced no significant 
results, 








TABLE 3 RELATION OF VOLUNTARY ABSENTEEISM 
AND FOREMAN DIMENSION V (DEMOCRATIC) 
Departments Level 
Considered N 5 ia Pras) 8 
Lieu Rate 28 5-64 <-02 
All 87 5-25 <05 


Assembly 57 7-89 <1 
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(iii) Labour Turnover 
There were no significant results taking dimensions separately or in combination. 


Summary on Foreman Dimensions 


From this it would appear that foremen of high-producing sections exercised 
General rather than Close supervision and were relatively more Democratic and 
Non-Punitive than foremen of low-producing sections. No combination of dimen- 
sions appeared to be related to either Absenteeism or Labour Turnover. By itself 
dimension V was significant, Democratic supervision being related to low absentee- 
ism, especially in lieu rate departments and assembly departments. 


Other Foreman Variables 


Two other ‘foreman’ variables on which we were able to obtain data were the 
extent of training and length of service as foremen. We did not ask for their age 
but, in general, this may be regarded as closely related to length of service. We 
found no evidence that training was related to organizational effectiveness, with 
one exception. There was a tendency for absenteeism to be lower in those lieu rate 
sections where the foreman had received training. 

The effect of training on supervisory practices has nowhere been shown very 
clearly. In our study we took account only of the extent to which a foreman had 
received training, regardless of whether this was mainly technical or psychological. 
We had the impression that most courses however short included some instruction 
on ‘human relations’ and an enlightened approach to the problems of supervising 
workers. In our measurement of the five foreman dimensions we could find no 
evidence that trained foremen were any different in these respects from untrained 
foremen. 

Similarly, length of service as a foreman did not appear to be related to any- 
thing that we could measure. 


Other Variables of the Work-group 

With one exception the size of the department or section was not related to 
productivity. Among lieu rate sections it was the larger groups that had the highest 
productivity ratings (Table 4). However, the range of size was not very great, since 
the largest sections had only ten men each. 





TABLE 4 RELATION OF GROUP SIZE WITH PRODUCTIVITY 

{ AND ABSENTEEISM 
Measure of Other Departments Level of 
Group Size Variable x Significance 








The same precaution must be observed in reporting the relation between Size 
and Absenteeism. Again it was the larger lieu rate section that had the best records" 
(lowest absenteeism). This same trend in the incentive departments was not signifi- 
cant but owing to the lieu rate sections the result was significant at the five-per-cent 
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level for all departments combined. No relationship between Size and Labour 
Turnover was discovered. 

When sections were divided into three sizes, under 20, 20-30, over 30, 
of the type of operation, a curvilinear relationship emerged showing that absentee- 
ism was highest in the middle range, 20-30. 


In some cases it was possible to compare departments composed mainly of men 
with those composed mainly of women, but no significant results emerged. 


(iv) Relations between the Dependent Variables 

The relations between each pair of dependent variables were tested by means 
of chi-square. There was no relation between productivity and absenteeism, or 
between absenteeism and labour turnover. However productivity and labour turn- 
over were associated at the five-per-cent level of significance. The direction of this 
relationship was that high productivity went with /ow labour turnover. This result 
only held for the assembly departments—all other departments being equally 
distributed in the four cells. 


DISCUSSION 


How Does Foreman Behaviour Influence Output? 


If it is accepted that certain kinds of supervision on the part of the foreman 
influence output, the problem then rises of explaining why this occurs. 

It would be expected on the basis of commonsense and of other psychological 
results that persuasion or social influence to work harder would produce more 
work. In fact this does not happen. Some earlier work reviewed above found a 
significantly negative relation between output and the dimensions Pressure and 
Production-centred. We found no relation at all between output and these dimen- 
sions, though we experienced difficulty in measuring the dimensions 
Where the negative relation is obtained it looks as if persuasion to work harder has 
a boomerang effect, and actually produces the opposite of what was intended. 
However, all the research on this dimension has been carried out on workers paid 
on an incentive basis: it would be expected that persuasion would be more effective 
where there is no wage incentive. 

Another explanation sometimes given for the effectiveness of different kinds of 
foreman, is that some foremen keep the men happy and that they work harder in 
yagans Coes eth gett. a aN Mali ee iB 
ey ey 08 peeiiel peed 
it is not possible to manipulate one Ses his hry pi tnt ae 
causal variables that affect them both. Secondly, this theory implies that job 
faction and output are positively related. Not only is this not 
but in some studies they have been found to be negatively related (3, pp. ney 
Halpin and Winer (13), for example, found that the leadership dimensions 
a in aircrews reduced satisfaction, and vice versa. Quite another 

would be to account for the joint influence of foremanship on 

oupat and etisfctin. For example, punitiveness was found in this and 
to be related to low output. If it is supposed that punitiveness creates 
frustration, and that this in turn leads to some kind of aggression, then low output 
could be regarded as a form of aggression against the company and the foreman. 
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So far nothing has been said that would explain the finding that Democratic 
and General supervision lead to high output. As was stated above, other studies 
found General supervision to be effective, with the exception of railroad gangs. 
Democratic supervision has also usually been found to be related to high output. 
This means that men work harder when they are left to themselves and when they 
are allowed to have a say in what happens. Parallel evidence is provided from the 
various studies of the use of group decision methods in raising industrial output. 
The explanation may be that men work better when they can use their own method 
of working; this seems very doubtful when one considers the whole method-study 
movement. It may simply be a basic phenomenon in the psychology of work that 
men work harder when they are able to make some decision about how the work is 
done. 


The Direction of Causation 

It was found in this study that productivity is higher when the foreman has a 
certain style of supervision. What can be inferred about the causal process from 
this? There are three main possibilities, which are not mutually exclusive: (a) men 
work harder when supervised in certain ways; (b) foremen supervise differently 
when their men work hard; (c) there are some independent factors which produce 
both harder work and particular methods of supervision—for example, the exist- 
ence of certain kinds of layout or equipment. Our results are, of course, perfectly 
compatible with all three interpretations. The only way of deciding definitely which 
process is taking place, wholly or predominantly, is to do experiments: if the experi- 
mental variable is effective it can then be regarded as causal. 

There are several previous experimental studies of leadership that are relevant 
here. The only one using foremen is that of Feldman (9) who studied an office where 
the supervisors of clerks were moved round. He found that the output of the sections 
changed so that the rank-order of supervisors in relation to output of their sections 
remained the same: changes of output varied from 6 per cent to 18 per cent. There 
are several other investigations of groups of children and students that show that 
the style of supervision can influence the work done. 

There is only one investigation in which the output of the groups has been 
treated as the experimental variable. Jackson (19) studied the behaviour of foremen 
who were moved to groups of different output, and found no change in their style 
of supervision—as reported by the men. There is therefore no positive evidence that 
output is effective as a causal variable. 

Are there any factors that are able to influence output and style of supervision 
simultaneously, thus creating an apparent relation between them? None has been 
shown to act in this way, but this still remains a real possibility. For example, if jobs 
change very seg a in a department this would probably result in low output and 
close supervision. The departments we compared were fairly well matched, but 
small differences of this type could be cumulative across the whole sample. 

In the present state of knowledge it seems most likely that the first process is 
operating—i.c. that the style of supervision is the cause of output differences. The 


second process seems unlikely, but the third is a possibility which could only be » 


eliminated by experimentation. 


Discussion of the Negative Results on Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 
Absenteeism was significantly (inversely) related to Democratic foremanship, 
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but not to the other foremanship dimensions. It is surprising that the General 
dimension was not related to absenteeism in view of the very large differences 
between equated departments. Previous work found a relation between General 
and high job satisfaction, but there have been no significant findings on Non- 
Punitive. One explanation might be that the W.D.I. is not a valid measure of 
voluntary absenteeism. We found that it was not higher among women than men, 
and that it was not higher in the larger lieu rate groups, both of these findings being 
contrary to previous results. A high score onthe W.D.I. may be a function of the 
size of the group. In a very small group one man absent on the odd day or two can 
substantially increase the W.D.I. In larger groups there is a statistically greater 
chance that odd days off will scatter randomly over the week; this might even result 
from mutual agreement among the men in order to avoid, say, two or three men 
out of ten being absent on the same day. Nevertheless it may be true that the opti- 
mum size of a non-incentive group is nearer to ten than to five. 

Labour turnover, which varied in a ratio of 2-7: 1 within the equated groups 
of departments, was not related to the foremanship dimensions, or to size of groups. 
In the lieu rate departments there was no turnover at all during the six-month 
period studied: these men liked the method of payment and earned bonus without 
any sense of pressure, the work was not repetitive and the groups were small. 
Although there is little previous evidence that labour turnover and supervision are 
related, such a relationship was anticipated in view of the joint relationship of these 
variables to job satisfaction. Our results indicate therefore that for incentive depart- 
ments, the behaviour of the foreman is not a significant factor in labour turnover. 
Previous results show a relation between turnover and size. We found a tendency 
for small groups to have a lower turnover, but this was not significant. 


SUMMARY 


1. Ninety working groups with foremen were compared in matched batches of 2-15 
groups for: (a) five dimensions of supervisory behaviour; (b) size of group; (c) 
training of foremen; (d) sex of operatives; (e) voluntary absenteeism; and (f) 
labour turnover. 

2. The equated departments varied by I per cent to 27 per cent in productivity, and 
in a ratio of 1:3 on the index of voluntary absenteeism and 1 : 2-7 in labour 
turnover. 

3. Taking all departments together, only the Non-Punitive dimension was signifi- 
cantly related to productivity. A combination of General, Democratic, and 
Non-Punitive tendencies was related to high output at the -01 level, accounting 
for 18-5 per cent of the variance. 

4. The above relationship was more marked in departments not on a incen- 
tive and not on a ss work. ee 

5. Absenteeism was less under Democratic foremen, but was not related to the 
— dimensions of supervision. Labour turnover was not related to supervision 
at all. 

6. Training of foremen was not related to any of the effectiveness variables, nor did 
trained foremen display a different style of supervision from untrained foremen. 

7. Size of group was not markedly related to the effectiveness variables, save that 
absenteeism was lowest over the range 20-30. 
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8. No difference between men and women appeared on the effectiveness variables. 
9. High productivity was associated with low labour turnover in assembly depart- 


ments. 
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IN A STIMULATING experiment on communication in experimentally created 
hierarchies, Kelley (7) explored some of the relationships between social status, 
mobility, interpersonal liking, and communication. In his experiment, Kelley set 
up a two-level hierarchy with varied possibilities of upward or downward mobility 
at each level, and had his subjects perform a task which presumably necessitated 
communication among them. Different: experimental instructions created four 
experimental conditions: high status/non-mobility, high status /mobility, low 
status /non-mobility, and low status /mobility. 

Kelley’s experiment and others, (1, 11), which define hierarchies in terms of 
social status, invoke the concept of substitute upward locomotion to explain the 
communications of persons who are low in the status hierarchy. On the assumption 
that there is a general drive to move upward in our society (4, 8), one may expect 
group members to endeavor to move upward in the status hierarchy. Thus, low- 
status persons may have fantasies about occupying high-status positions and may 
strive to communicate with high-status persons as a substitute for actual locomo- 
tion when actual locomotion is not possible. This is, in effect, a ‘status-approxi- 
mation’, theory of upward communication. 

Other investigators (3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13), who place more emphasis on the amount 
of power possessed by persons at different levels in a hierarchy, stress an ego- 
defensive or self-protective theory of communication. Investigators supporting 
this approach emphasize the uneasiness often felt by persons with low rank when 
interacting with those of high rank, because of the power high-ranking individuals 
possess, and the resultant attempt on the part of the ‘lows’ to have maximally 
beneficial relations with ‘highs’. This is, in effect, an ‘instrumental’ theory of 
upward communication. 

By adding the concept of power to that of status, the present report attempts 
to help clarify the differences between the two low groups of low rank and to high- 
light a more instrumental view of upward hierarchical communication. 

Status may be defined as the amount of desirability and satisfaction inherent 
in a given position; a high status position is one that is deemed to be more desir- 
able and satisfying to its occuj'ant (7). The concept need not necessarily be defined » 
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in terms of any specific relationship between persons of different rank; operation- 
ally, high-status persons may be told that their position is the more interesting and 
important one. Power may be defined as the relative ability to control one’s own 
and others’ need satisfaction. High-power persons are able to facilitate or prevent 
the need satisfaction of those of low power; low-power persons are dependent 
upon highs for their need satisfaction. It should be emphasized that the crucial 
characteristic in the relations between persons stemming from differences in their 
relative degree of power, as distinct from differences in status, is this element of 
control over need satisfaction. Differences in status, do not, in principle at least, 
provide the possibility for higher-rank persons to control effectively how well lower- 
level persons satisfy their needs. We would thus expect persons with low power in 
a hierarchy to manifest a desire to ensure that the power of the highs will be used in 
a beneficial fashion, and their communication should reflect this interest in smooth 
relations and high regard. 

When a hierarchy is defined in terms of status, people may attempt to maximize 
their status in a variety of ways. They may misperceive their position, try to get 
psychologically closer to those of higher status, not admit to anything that will call 
a desirable status into question, and so forth. However, if their relations to those 
of higher rank are not defined in terms of their dependence upon the highs for the 
rewards inherent in the system, their communication to those highs may not clearly 
manifest the active attempts at good relations and self-protection vis-d-vis the highs 
which stamps behavior in a hierarchy. It would thus appear that the use of the 
concept of status without specification of dependence upon highs emphasizes the 
manifold ways of increasing status without necessary reference to behavior toward 
those of high rank; implicit in the notion of general status is a lack of functional 
dependence upon highs. Defining rank in a hierarchy in terms of power differences 
creates a functional dependence of lows upon highs. An emphasis on power 
differences points to the lows’ behavior toward highs in the interests of need satis- 
faction, and not merely to their attempts to approximate status in either fantasy or 
wish-fulfilment. 

In addition to desires of low-rank persons for substitute upward locomotion, 
then, there appears to be pressure that they place upon themselves to have those 
of high rank behave toward them in a need-gratifying fashion. If an institutional 
structure provides the possibility for low-rank persons to gain rewards and move 
into a position where they can exercise control over their own need satisfac- 
tion, and if persons of high rank mediate this movement by passing judgements 
on their performance, we may expect those of low rank to be exceedingly careful 
in their relations with those of high rank. If, on the other hand, the institutional 
structure provides no possibility for eventual control over their own need satis- 
faction on the part of low-rank persons, they should be less concerned about the 
niceties of their behavior toward persons of high rank who pass judgement on their 
performance. Thus, we might expect two low-rank groups to differ along these 
lines: a low group for whom upward mobility is possible should make active 
efforts to produce good relations with highs; whereas a low group for whom upward 
mobility is not possible should be more withdrawn and more careless in its attitude 
toward highs. Though the two low groups are often treated alike, there is good 
evidence that they differ in the above manner in the results from Kelley’s experi- 
ment, and Kelley interprets it as such. However, it would seem that the status 
inductions prevented these differences from emerging sharply and therefore 
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obscured the notion that persons in hierarchical situations behave in a fashion 
facilitative of need satisfaction. The present report is intended to help clarify 
the differences between the two groups of low rank. 

It was felt by the present investigator that an induction that stressed the lows’ 
lack of power (i.e. their relative inability to control their own and others’ need 
satisfaction) as well as their lack of status, and made their mobility dependent 
upon highs, would bring about a sharp separation in the behavior of the two low 
groups and thereby serve to highlight a more instrumental view of upward 
communication. 

Differences in communication between the two low-rank groups should be 
reflected in perceptions about the general social structure in which they exist. They 
should also reflect personality differences between individuals within the groups. 
The concept of power serves as a link between personality and social structure. 
Though it is essentially a structural concept rooted in the social system, its exercise 
toward some end always has implications for need satisfaction, thereby raising the 
question of motivation. 

Exploration of the effects upon communication of personality variations within 
a hierarchy would thus appear to be of crucial theoretical interest. The personality 
dimension of broadest significance is the concept of general adjustment; variations 
in degree of adjustment would appear to make for variations in a wide range of 
behaviors, including hierarchical communication. In addition, the dependent nature 
of the low-rank position focuses on the individual’s predisposition toward regres- 
sive behavior as a further determinant of upward communication. Depending upon 
the person’s internal push toward regression, he may highlight or de-emphasize a 
given communication to those of high rank. In effect, general adjustment and 
specific tendencies toward regression are behavioral predispositions relevant to the 
low-rank roles; they are highly likely to be cued off by the situational demands of a 
low position in a hierarchy. The exploration of these personality variables permits 
some insight into the personality dynamics connected with behavior in certain 
social roles and helps to provide support for the assumptions made about motiva- 
tion in the hierarchical social structure. 

In order to clarify the differences between the two low-rank groups, the Kelley 
experiment was replicated in its entirety by the present author. However, since the 
results concerning the two high-rank groups are very similar to Kelley’s results, 
and since the major theoretical issue concerns the two low-rank groups, only the 
data for the two low-rank groups will be presented in the present report. 


METHOD 


Description of the Experiment 

Groups of six and eight Ss were divided into equal subgroups and assigned a 
task which presumably involved communication among them in order to perform 
in one room a task ‘directed’ by Ss in another room. Actually, all members per- 
formed the same task and reacted to a pre-planned set of standard communica- 
tions, provided by E, but supposedly initiated by persons in their own and other 
subgroups. They were all told that members of the other subgroup were of high 
rank. The members worked at the task for 35 minutes and responded to the 
prepared messages. 
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The Ss were told that the experimenters were interested in studying how well 
groups of people could perform a complicated task when communication among 
them was limited to written messages. This was made plausible by mentioning that 
there were many situations in industry and government where people who work in 
different parts of a building accomplish their joint work by sending memos to 
one another and that we were interested in such situations. 

A fuller description of the general experimental manipulations can be found 
in Kelley's paper. They were identical in the present experiment except for the 
following: 


1. Specification of motivation. A strong need to achieve success and avoid failure 
was given so that the power and mobility variations could be effectively introduced 
and so that the Ss would be involved in the task. The Ss were told in very strong 
terms that the task was a good index of sensitivity, intelligence, and ability to work 
together with others, and they were urged to try as hard as they could to do well. 


2. Power induction. In addition to the specification of status differences among 
persons (as in Kelley’s experiment, Ss were told that their jobs would be unim- 
portant and would lack prestige), low power was also introduced. 

After the status inductions, the Ss were told the following: “Now, how well you 
do on this job as individuals and as a group will be decided directly by them (i.e. 
the “highs”) and only by them. It’s their messages you are following, and as they 
aasd by tee borings spot to evaluate how well you do, your work will be evalu- 
ated by them during and after the session. So remember, the decision as to your 
tent fewer entirely with them. They will be exercising their power of 


evaluating your efforts carefully, but firmly. Now, you should all try as hard as 
possible to do well.’ 


3. Mobility inductions. Half of the low-rank Ss were given the Mobility treatment, 
half the Non-mobility treatment. In the Non-mobile condition, the Ss were told: 
‘They have much more say over things and probably you’d find their job more 
interesting and important than your own. It would be nice if some of you could 
be promoted to their job, but in order for the session to work best, we want to 
let them stay on it in order for them to get used to it. So, no matter how you do, 
you'll have to stay on the poorer job throughout the experiment and they will 
stay on the better one where they rate your performance.’ 

In the Mobile condition, the Ss were told: ‘They have much more say over 
things and probably you'd find their job more interesting and important than your 
own. But depending upon how well or poorly you are rated by them, you may move 
up to the other job during the course of the experiment. It hasn’t yet been decided 
how many people should be in each room for the experiment. So some of you may 
move up to the better job. Depending upon how well you appear to be doing, 
you may move up at any time during the experiment.’ 


4. Task. The experimental task required that the Ss plan and build a model city. 
Ss were given an unstructured terrain on which they could place a number of 
tone Uaranok hos ales city. The messages they received, presumably 
oy tae Col G eek andi as ee ae 
to be highly involving and amenable to diverse 


— has 
sepeieenel ee variations (10). 
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5. Post-experimental questionnaires. After the period allotted to the task, on the 
pretext that they were going to do another task of the same kind, the Ss were given 
a short questionnaire asking about their desires to continue the same job or to move 
to one of ‘giving instructions’ and whether or not they wished to be eliminated. 
It being decided that the second task should not be attempted at all, they were 
asked to fill out the main post-experimental questionnaire. 


Subjects 


The Ss were Yale College freshmen who were recruited from their dormitories. 
They participated in the experiment within three months of their arrival on 
campus. In order to minimize the effects of prior attitudes and past contacts no 
Ss were placed in the same group if they lived in common dormitory entry ways. 
This arrangement, together with their recent arrival on campus, made the members 
of each experimental group comparative strangers to one another. The distribution 
of the Ss into the experimental groups was as follows: Low Non-Mobile=30, Low 
Mobile= 30. 


Kinds of Data 


1. Check on motivation. The degree to which the Ss wanted to do well both before 
and after the experimental task. Also their desires to remain in the experiment. 


2. Check on experimental manipulations 

(a) Rank (power and status): an index of the degree to which the Ss perceived 
their jobs to have been of high rank, i.e. powerful, important, and influential, 
created from their responses to three separate items on the post-experimental 
questionnaire. 

(b) Mobility: the Ss’ perception of the possibility for them to change from their 
job to another one during the experiment. 


3. Communication data. The messages written by the Ss, constituting the main data 
of the experiment. These were coded into categories paralleling most of Kelley’s. 
Some additional ones relevant to the personality phenomena were also analysed. 
The major dimensions coded were: 

(a) Number of messages sent, and letigth of messages sent, to own group and 
to the higher Brow. 

(b) Number of irrelevant messages: messages coded as having some content 
irrelevant to the group task such as conjectures about the task, experimenter, or 
psychology in general; discussion of girls, dating, college affairs; desires for cokes, 
coffee, beer, and so forth. 

(c) Conjectures about the other job: one type of task-irrelevant content con- 
cerned purely with conjectures about the nature of the job in the other subgroup 
such as what they were doing, what their job was like, and how they were going 
about it. 

(d) Critical content: messages critical of the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed. These were generally explicit and varied from mild criticism to direct and 
highly charged hostility about their ‘writing’, the way they were performing, and 
the directions they gave. 

(e) Expressions of confusion about the job: the Ss’ general expression of uncer- 
tainties about their job and the experimental procedures. 
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(f) Job suggestions: all messages containing suggestions, recommendations, 
directives, about how the other person should do the job. 

(g) Job questions: specific questions about how to proceed on the job—how 
details and larger plans were to be carried out. 

(h) Desires for support: all requests for support, encouragement, help, friend- 
liness, and the like. 

(i) Cohesiveness-building content: overtures to friendship, encouragement, 
praise, and friendly personal content. 

Coding reliabilities on these items appeared to be adequate, ranging from -62 
to ‘91. 


4. Choice of job for second task: a measure of dissatisfaction with position obtained 
while the Ss still thought there was to be a second task. 


5. Perceptions of .the social structure. These data were gathered in the post- 
imental questionnaire. 

(a) Social validity: the degree to which the Ss felt that they had support from 
others in their own and the upper group for their opinions and ideas. 

(b) Attraction to their own group: The Ss’ desires to meet with and work with 
their subgroup again on similar things. 

{c) Perception of rejection of own ideas by other group: the degree to which the 
other group neglected the Ss’ ideas and suggestions for the task. 

(d) Perceptions of alternative social structure: the degree to which the Ss 

perceived that there were alternatives to the way the group organization was 
presently arranged. 
6. Personality measures. Personality data were gathered several weeks before the 
experiment. The Blacky Pictures (2) provided data on general psychosexual adjust- 
ment. The Blacky test is a modified projective device consisting of a series of pictures 
that can be shown to individuals or groups. Each picture measures the reactions of 
the respondent to a major object relationship in psychoanalytic theory. From the 
Ss’ responses one may derive a series of scores indicating degree of disturbance in 
such areas as oral, oedipal, and so on. In the present research six Blacky pictures 
were used: oral-erotic, oral-sadistic, anal, oedipal intensity, castration anxiety, 
and sibling rivalry. An index of general psychosexual disturbance was derived from 
scores on all six Blacky pictures, indicating the degree to which the S had conflicts 
which cut across diverse psychosexual areas. The degree to which the S preferred 
the ego defense of regression against conflicts across all psychosexual areas was 
assessed by the Defense Preference Inquiry. This measure is given in association 
with the Blacky pictures and requires that the S rank-order a set of alternatives 
specifying defense mechanisms for each psychosexual dimension (5). 





RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


I. Evidence on the Effectiveness of the Experimental Manipulations 
ee nt eee een ne Dee eens 
were highly effective in creating the assumed differences among the 
Ss. Persons in both Low Mobile and Low Non-Mobile groups were highly moti- 
vated to the same degree, both at the outset and at the conclusion: on an eight- 
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point a priori scale, with eight indicating maximum motivation, they both hover 
at seven. Furthermore, practically no Ss wished to be eliminated from the experi- 
ment when given the opportunity to leave. 

Both low groups felt that there was a great deal less control and importance 
inherent in their job than did comparable high-rank Ss (t=3-82, p<-001).2 On 
the assumption that persons of low rank should be less ready to give orders than 
those of high rank, data on the communication of job suggestions were examined. 
The results show that the perceived difference in power and status is reflected in 
the lows’ lesser communication of job suggestions, recommendations, and orders 
(t=3-30, p<-01). 

The two low groups differed in their perception of their potential mobility: the 
Low Mobiles perceived their chances for a change in job during the experiment 
to have been higher (5-10) than did those in the Low Non-Mobile group (4-20). 
These means are significantly different at beyond the -05 level (t=2-05). 

Thus the experimental inductions appear to have produced a common percep- 
tion of low rank in the low groups, and differing perceptions of opportunities for 
mobility. 


II. Comparison of Low Non-Mobile and Low Mobile Groups 

1. Differences in communication and perception. When the two low conditions are 
compared with regard to the total data, striking differences between them are 
evident. The greater concern of the Low Mobiles with the experimental situation, 
their suppression of irrelevancies, and their general orientation toward the highs 
rather than toward the members of their own subgroup stand out clearly. 


TABLE 1 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS AND NUMBER OF WORDS PER MESSAGE TO OWN 
AND UPPER GROUP 








Low. Low 
Non-Mobile Mobile t Pp 
Total number of words to upper group 149-37 148-00 “10 ns 
Total number of words to own group 41:17 20-80 3-96 <001 
Number of words per message to upper group 14-44 17-84 2:09 <05 
Number of words per message to own group 9-16 5°74 2:78 <0 





In Table 1 it can be seen that while both groups send an almost identical number 
of words to members of the upper group, the Low Mobiles’ messages are signi- 
ficantly longer. When communicating to their own group, the Low Non-Mobiles 
communicate more words and their messages are significantly longer than those of 
the Low Mobiles. 

Table 2 shows that differences between the groups in their total volume of 
communication appear to be due to the great differences in the amount of irrelevant 
content they communicate rather than to wholly relevant content. Furthermore, the | 
wide differences with regard to total amount of irrelevant content are due to the — 
amount of irrelevant content communicated to the upper group rather than to 
their own group. In sum, it appears that the Low Mobiles are more concerned with 
task-centered communication to the upper level than are Low Non-Mobiles. 





2. All statistical tests in this report are two-tailed tests. 


i 
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TABLE 2 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING GENERAL IRRELEVANT CONTENT 
AND CONJECTURES ABOUT THE JOB IN THE UPPER GROUP 








Low Low 
Non-Mobile Mobile t p 
Total irrelevant content 8-07 453 355 <01 
content to own group 3-70 2-53 2:24 <-05 
Irrelevant content to upper group 437 2-00 3-98 <001 
wanting fad job ‘37 ‘78 
' - job 69 38 2-03 <05 





If conjectures about the nature of the job in the higher group can be taken as 
an indication of substitute upward locomotion, it would appear that this process 
certainly occurs within the general context of instrumental communication. Con- 

increase where locomotion is desired but is not possible (Low Non- 
Mobiles who want the other job) and where it is possible but not desirable (Low 
Mobiles who want their job). Thus, substitute upward locomotion may not occur 
uniformly within a population of low-rank Ss but only among those with low rank 
whose possibilities for upward movement and desires for such movement are con- 
tradictory. Such communication may be viewed as an attempt to project them- 
selves into the high-rank role on the part of those persons who cannot gain high 
rank and want to, and of those who can potentially gain high rank, but have 
forsaken it. 

When desiring movement into the upper group the Low Mobiles appear not 
to make many conjectures about the other job; they may be trading off conjectures 
for actual mobility. For the Low Non-Mobile group, however, db 
promotion is impossible, stronger desires to locomote 
cubical Hea ata acorn Main mrtteetadoen antdenes fers rectee 
concern with the highs on the part of the Low Mobiles. 

More direct evidence for the Low Mobiles’ greater concern with their relations 
with the highs is obtained from the data on critical comments. Table 3 shows that 
compared to the Low Non-Mobiles the Low Mobiles make fewer total critical 
comments about the upper group and fewer critical comments about those at the 
upper level sent directly to them. Furthermore, the data on cohesiveness-building 


TABLE 3 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING CRITICAL CONTENT AND 
PERCENT OF MESSAGES HAVING COHESIVENESS-BUILDING CONTENT 
DIRECTED TO OWN GROUP 








Low Low 
Non-Mobile Mobile t P 
Critical content about upper group 
sent to them 97 33 458 <-001 
Total critical content about upper group 1-40 “47 3-87 <01 
content to own 

one or more 47% 27% 

% sending none 53% 73% Exact test p <-05 
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comments indicate that the Low Mobiles send fewer such comments to members 
of their own group than do the Low Non-Mobiles. 

Additional data on the Ss’ perceptions of the social structure show that the 
Low Mobiles say they receive more social validity from the highs than the Low 
Non-Mobiles do, they terid to be less attracted to their own group, and they do not 
feel that the highs reject their ideas so much. 








TABLE 4 PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Low Low 
Non-Mobile Mobile t Pp 
Attraction to own group 9-87 9:17 1-50 <-20 
Perceived rejection of own ideas by 
per group 423 3-48 1:80 <-08 
wa ty received 
% saying they receive it from own 
% saying they fi sg sie Exact tes 10 
% Saying receive it from upper tp< 
* group 54%, 15% 





There are no differences with regard to expressions of confusion, desires for 
support, or job questions, but the data support the assumption that the two low 
groups behave differently toward the highs. These differences between the two low 
groups are similar to Kelley’s findings that the Low Non-Mobiles are more con- 
cerned with their own group and more disruptive of the total group’s cohesiveness 
than the Low Mobiles. In the present experiment the Low Mobiles appear to be 
behaving in a way guaranteed to promote their chances of being rated favorably 
by the powerful highs and therefore being moved to the higher group. They are 
careful about criticism, stay more with the task, and center their attention less on 
their own group; their greater mobility and their perceptions of the highs as mediat- 
ing it cause them to behave in this manner. The Low Non-Mobiles, on the other 
hand, appear to be reacting to a situation where they have low rank but, no matter 
what they do, they cannot locomote upward. They do work hard, but a good deal 
of their energy is devoted to irrelevant comments. They are more critical of the 
highs to their faces and tend to perceive the highs as more threatening and reject- 
ing than the Low Mobiles do. They tend to center their affect and attention on 
the members of their own group to the neglect of the highs. For them, communica- 
tion and interaction cannot be instrumental to mobility and, therefore, positive 
treatment does not have quite the same meaning as it does for the Low Mobiles. 
Thus, they may be expected to be less concerned about the highs than the Low 
Mobiles. This evidence can be taken as support for the general hypothesis con- 
cerning the differences between the two low groups. 


2. Perceptions of the social structure and communication. These speculations about 
the motives of the two low-rank groups can be more firmly anchored if we consider 
the relationship between various perceptions of the social structure and certain 
communication variables. Even though the Low Non-Mobiles as a whole receive — 
more social validity from their own group and perceive their job as less powerful 
than the upper group’s, those within the group who really feel that their job is 
powerless, who see the upper group even less as a source of social validity, but yet 
D 
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who are even more highly motivated to do well, pay even less attention to the task 
and are much more critical of the highs. The data are to be found in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING 











a. Social validity 
Irrelevant content 
From own group 10-07 Moe P 
From upper group 6-33 t= 2°73, p <1 
b. Perceived rank of job 
Critical content 
High 93 a 
‘om 1-81 t = 2:25, p <-03 
c. Motivation to do well at outset 
Critical content 
High 1-80 : 
Son 81 t = 2-44, p <-02 





We have seen that the Low Mobiles tend much more to behave in a friendly 
fashion. Nevertheless, the data in Table 6 indicate that when their perceptions of 


TABLE 6 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING 
IRRELEVANT AND CRITICAL CONTENT 
ACCORDING TO DIFFERING PERCEPTIONS 

OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE FOR THE LOW 
MOBILES 








a. Perception of alternatives in social structure 


mca i he “pe 1=2:18, p<-04 
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Low Mobiles perceive that their communication cannot be made instrumental to 
their need satisfaction, the less careful they are about their communication 
upward. 


3. Personality and communication. Additional support for the interpretation of the 
differences between the two low groups can be gained when personality variations 
within the two groups are related to the communication variables. The data point 
up a complex interaction between social position and personality factors owing 
to the different requirements of the different mobility positions.3 General conflict, 
as well as specific tendencies toward regression, lead to even stronger dependency 
behaviors toward the other level on the part of the Low Mobiles: they communi- 
cate more desires for support and express more confusion. However, when the Low 


TABLE 7 INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONALITY AND 
COMMUNICATION FOR LOW MOBILES AND LOW NON-MOBILES 








Low Non- Low 
Mobile Mobile 
1. Use of regression 

a. Desires for support 

High regression 0 : 1-10 : 

Low regression 62 t=1-70, p=-10 19 = 2°63, p< 02 
b. yt oe of confusion 

igh regression sen 1-20 
Low regression ies 25 t= 1-83, p<-08 
2. General adjustment 

a. Irrelevant content 

Low conte oe ime | 
b Critical content 

in ee io t=1-7l,p=10 8 —_ 
c. Expressions of confusion 

igh conte 17 pe 

Low conflict 67 fmt, p<05 
d. Desires for support | 

High conflict ie 67 

Low conflict ~ 29  ¢=1-70, p=-10 
e. Job questions 

High conflict a 2-40 

Low conflict ~ 93 '=291,p<0l 





Non-Mobiles are specifically predisposed toward regression, they tend to refrain 
from asking for support. Whatever desires for support there are appear to be 
confined to the low regression group. Furthermore, when they are relatively mal- 
adjusted, they are even more critical of the other level than usually, they admit 
less to task confusion and they communicate far more irrelevancies. 





3. Interpretations pomeacning the effects of personality factors are based onl those 
instances in which differences iations’ TI 
Table 7, blank cells appear in a number of places where personality differences make no difference 
a eee 
for increased ease in scanning the 


communication are related to personality variations. Thus, in . 


.] 
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The general picture indicates that the Low Non-Mobiles tend to become even 
more distant from and hostile toward the other level when they are generally 
disturbed and when they have specific regressive defenses. This is in contrast to 
the Low Mobiles, who when disturbed and regressive lean even more than they 
ordinarily do upon those at the upper level. The different mobility possibilities 
held out by the social system lead to very different effects of personality variations 
on dependency upon and orientation toward members of the upper group. The 
interaction between personality and rank in determining communication is con- 
sistent with the differences between the two groups and may be said to provide 
support for these differences. 


CONCLUSION 


When rank in a hierarchy is defined in terms of power or control over need 
satisfaction as well as general status, those with low rank who can move upward 
communicate in a way guaranteed to protect and enhance their relations with the 
highs who exercise that contro]; those with low rank for whom mobility upward 
is impossible have less need to communicate to the upper level in such a friendly, 
promotive, and task-oriented fashion. This difference may not be clearly seen when 
the hierarchical structure is defined only in terms of status differences. When 
defined in terms of power as well, these differences emerge, and help to give a 
picture of upward communication in a hierarchy as more than merely serving 
as substitute upward locomotion but more generally as facilitative of need 
satisfaction. 

These assumptions about the different motivations of the two low-rank groups 
received support from relationships between perceptions of the social structure 
and communication items. Relationships between personality factors and com- 
munication items provide still further evidence for the motivational differences 
between the two low-rank groups. These personality mechanisms were felt to 
increase the concern with their dominant motivations on the part of the low-rank 
groups and to separate them even further in their communication to persons at the 
other level. 
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A Contribution to the Evaluation 
of Some Methods of Residential Therapy 


HOWARD JONES 








ATTEMPTS at the validation of psychotherapy have always been singularly un- 
successful. Clinical experience suggests that this is, as Eysenck (1) implies, not 
because there is little or no success to measure, but because of difficulties arising 
in the process of measurement itself. If the difficulties of measurement are as great 
as this in the clinical situation with its relatively simple pattern of relationships, 
how much greater must they not be in the residential institution, where there is a 
most intricate interactional pattern including both staff and inmates, and where the 
inmates are subjected to many incidental experiences apart from the formal thera- 
peutic policy of the institution, which could have had some effect upon them. 

Nevertheless it is important that we try thus to evaluate the total institutional 
situation for its therapeutic effects, for such effects are always present. As Fromm- 
Reichmann and Harry Stack Sullivan have both pointed out (2), it is probably to 
such unrecognized side-effects of the institutional milieu that many so-called spon- 
taneous remissions in the mental hospital are to be attributed. On the other hand, 
so long as they remain side-effects, unrecognized and unplanned, there is no 
particular reason why they should be beneficial in tendency, and there are almost 
certainly many that are a real handicap to successful treatment. Where they become 
very numerous and obtrude upon our notice, we tend to say that ‘morale’ in the 
institution is low, but still have little understanding of the complex situation out 
of which this low morale has emerged. To attempt to evaluate them is at least to 
recognize their existence, and perhaps to begin to understand and to control them. 

At this very early stage in the development of the science of institutional psychia- 
try, observation and experiment of a clinical type is likely to be the most fruitful 
approach. Hypotheses still have to be formulated as a necessary preliminary to 
more controlled studies, and there are intangible factors at work in all forms of 
psychotherapy for which objective forms of measurement are lacking. Neverthe- 
less the phenomenon that is measurable has a general acceptability (and also, of 
course, in some cases a more general validity) that subjective evidence lacks, and 
there are already a few preliminary theories that can be subjected to test by such 
methods. 


THE PROBLEM 


In the present study, an attempt is to be made to compare in an objective way 
the effectiveness of the two main approaches to the problem of institutional ” 
therapy in the residential school for maladjusted children. One of these approaches, 
advocated in the main by a group of independent schools that have pioneered the 
institutional treatment of maladjusted children, is based upon the twin principles 
of affection and a permissive institutional environment. The aim of the school is 
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seen to be to provide on the one hand a substitute for the parental love that the 
maladjusted child has previously lacked, and on the other to allow the child to 
work out himself, through personal experience, his own pattern of sublimations, 
and his place in the community. None of this implies a /aissez-faire policy; adult 
guidance, though tolerant and non-punitive as a rule, is always present. 

The other approach, which is espoused by most publicly provided schools for 
these children, lays most emphasis upon the value of instilling in the children good 
habits, for example as to obedience, order, regularity, cleanliness, etc. On the 
side of relationships, the position in this group varies from school to school. While 
in some schools of this kind discipline is maintained in a very impersonal and 
rigorous way, in others there is genuine warmth in the relationships involved, 
though the closeness of these relationships is more limited than in the independent 
schools, because of the belief that a degree of aloofness on the part of the staff is 
necessary for the maintenance of staff prestige, and thus of staff therapeutic in- 
fluence, and possibly of discipline. Behind these more ordered regimes there is 
often also a conviction that a high degree of adult-maintained stability in the 
institutional environment is necessary for the sense of security of these disturbed 
and often very anxious children. 


METHODS 


Four residential schools were chosen for comparison, two of them belonging 
to the more permissive group, and two to the more ordered group. As will be 
seen, however, the two groups are not homogeneous: they reflect the differences 
in practice that exist even between schools with the same general approach to 
treatment. 


School A. This is a school containing thirty boys and girls. Discipline, which is 
moderately permissive, is maintained in part by staff action, but to a very large 
extent by the children themselves through self-governing institutions, which they 
have evolved themselves with the assistance of the staff. The children are allowed 
to learn by experience, and as a result, of course, mistakes are often made; but apart 
from the occasional breakdown which then occurs, and a very obviously ‘familiar’ 
attitude on the part of the children towards the adults, the pattern of conventional 
order is maintained. Meanwhile, child-adult relationships remain warm and 
completely unreserved. 

School B. This school contains over 40 children, more gravely disturbed than those 
in any of the other schools. Discipline also is very much more relaxed than in any 
of the others, and as a result the behaviour of the children is less inhibited and 
conventionally acceptable. The atmosphere is often noisy and sometimes turbulent, 
but is suffused throughout by warm affection and clinical insight. There is no 
self-government. 


School C. In this institution for about thirty boys and girls, clinical considerations 
are subordinated to educational ones. The emphasis is upon good teaching, com- 
bined with an orderly and well-run institution. Discipline is ‘sound’, but is main- 
tained in a warm and kindly way by adults who like children and can establish 
real if slightly aloof relationships with them. The atmosphere in the school is orderly 


and relaxed, but somewhat static as compared with those of Schools A and B. 
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School D. With a child population similar in size and in the severity of illness to 
those of Schools A and C, this school represents a fairly extreme example of the 
disciplined type of school. Discipline is fairly rigorous, and relationships between 
staff and children are very impersonal. The emphasis throughout is upon obedi- 
ence and order. 


Comparisons between institutions that vary in so many different ways are un- 
likely to be crucial in character. Nevertheless this is the normal situation in social 
and psychological research carried on outside the laboratory, and merely means 
that the data have to be interpreted qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

The children in each of these schools were asked to state with which persons, 
adults or children, in the school, they liked to spend their spare time, and with 
which, adults or children, they disliked being. No limit was imposed upon them 
as to the number they chose, following Jennings (3). This technique is a form of 
sociometry, but differs from classical sociometry in that there is no possibility 
here of carrying into effect in practice the choices the children make. As Moreno 
has pointed out (5), the knowledge that his choices will be carried out afterwards 
ensures that the subject will choose rationally and responsibly; but this (and other) 
inquiries (6) indicate that even children will take the process of choosing seriously, 
if enough care is devoted to establishing rapport and to explaining the project 
to them. 


Question 1: Children’s Attitudes to Adults 


The data for the choice or rejection of adults were analysed separately from 
those for children. This was because the role of the adults in the therapeutic process 
is bound to be a special one. It would perhaps be generally accepted that the greater 
the regard of the children for the adults in the institution, the more influence over 
the children, both on the psychotherapeutic and on the everyday plane, the adults 
may be assumed to have. But it is not necessarily true that the more indulgent 
adults will always rank highest in this respect; one of the arguments often advanced 
in favour of strong and fairly aloof adults is that while they gain the respect and 
genuine affection of the children, the ‘weak adult, who descends constantly to 
the children’s own level’, earns only their contempt. To decide what in fact does 
happen, the ratio between the number of choices and rejections of adults in the 
four schools will be compared. 


Question 2: Identification with Head’s Standards 

The Headmaster of each school was also asked to rank the children in order, 
according to whether or not they were considered well-behaved, whatever “being 
well-behaved’ might appear to the Headmaster to mean. The children were then 
again ranked for their popularity with the other children, as shown by the number 
of choices they received in the sociometric test, and the correlation between the 
two sets of ranking was calculated for each school. The correlation obtained was 
interpreted as reflecting the extent to which the Headmaster’s ideas on behaviour 
were being accepted by the group and embodied in the group structure, i.e. the 
‘best behaved’ as the Headmaster understood good behaviour being also in highest 
regard among the children themselves. It may be seen as a more direct measure 
of the effectiveness of treatment than the preceding one. 
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Question 3: Giving a Sense of Security 

Both of these measures aim at testing the effect of a warm and intimate attitude 
on the part of the staff upon the children’s attitudes to the adults and their ideas. 
It is also necessary to compare the institutions from the point of view of the other 
major dimension: that of giving security to the children. The assumption here is 
that a secure environment is one in which a child feels accepted, and one in which 
there is stability. 

The former is measured to some extent by the attitude of the staff, but also by 
the attitudes of the children to each other. The first is known in the present investi- 
gation; the second can be ascertained by comparing the ratio, as between the chil- 
dren themselves, of acceptances to rejections in the four schools. As a further and 
independent measure of the general character of the interpersonal relations mobi- 
lized by the different methods of treatment, the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Study (7) was administered in all the schools. This is a test specifically concerned 
with ascertaining the amount of hostility that individuals show when placed in 
frustrating situations, and the direction in which their hostility is directed. 

But there is also the second criterion for a secure environment: stability. 
Stability does not necessarily mean a static pattern of institutional life, in the sense 
of a system that is orderly in the conventional sense. It means rather one in which 
social life is stable enough to be intelligible to the child, and in which personal 
relationships are stable enough for him to feel reasonably sure about his continued 
enjoyment of them. 

To provide some measure of stability in this sense, a further sociometric test 
was administered to the same children, at an interval of several weeks after the 
first. This interval, for practical reasons, varied between schools as follows: 


A 10 weeks 
B 9 weeks 
Cc 6 weeks 
D 17 weeks (the summer holiday intervened) 


This second test provided a confirmation of the reliability of the pattern of rela- 
tionships disclosed by the first test, but also made it possible to obtain some 
estimate of the stability of that pattern. A comparison of the popularity rankings 
of the children on the two occasions provides both a test of the stability of the 
social structure (i.e. of the pattern of leadership and subordination), and of the 
stability of the satisfaction to be derived from personal relationships. 


RESULTS 


Children’s Attitudes to Adults 


Table 1 shows consistent differences at both testings between Schools A and B 
on the one hand, and C and D on the other. In every case the number of choices of 
adults in the former is higher and the number of rejections of adults is lower than 
in the latter. However, the situation is rather more complex than this, as is shown 
by Table 2, which gives chi-squares and the levels of significance for the differences 
between the various schools, 
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TABLE 1 NUMBERS OF ADULTS CHOSEN AND REJECTED IN EACH SCHOOL 





School A School B School C School D 
Test Test Test Test Test Test Test Test 
1 i 2 1 2 1 2 





Number of adults chosen 113 102. 151 95 84 79 = 83 
Number of adults rejected 19 9 12 21 31 48 49 
Difference 94 93 «139 74 53 31 34 
Ratio 5-95 . 11-33 12-58 452 2-71 1:65 1-69 





TABLE 2 SIGNIFICANCE (AS MEASURED BY CHI-SQUARE) 
OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
SHOWN IN TABLE | 





Schools being Test 1 
compared 


A and B 





A and C 19-8 
A and D , 39-0 
Band C . 18-3 
Band D . 37-6 


Cand D ; 2:5 0-1 





The simplest result here would have been one in which there were significant 
differences between A and B on the one hand and C and D on the other, but in 
which such differences as occurred between A and B, and between C and D, would 
have been small enough to have occurred by chance. If a probability of chance 
occurrence of 0-05 or less is taken to preclude chance, it is found that while Schools 
A, B, and D conform to that expectation, School C not only fails to do so, but 
also gives somewhat inconsistent results. At Test 1, it shows no significant difference 
from School A, but a very significant difference from School D. At Test 2, it reverts 
to the expected pattern, a significant difference emerging when compared with 
School A, and the anomalous significant difference from School D disappearing. 
It does seem as though there is in School C, as compared with the rest, a high 
degree of ambivalence towards the adults in the school. This might have been 
expected, on general grounds, in a school in which the adults attempt to combine 
both strict disciplinary functions and warm but limited personal relationships. 

Nevertheless the evidence as a whole supports the view that schools of what 
might be called the more ‘liberal’ type are the more successful in obtaining a 
positive response from children to staff. This conclusion is supported also by the 
graded character of the results: thus School C, with a treatment policy midway 
between A or B on the one side and D on the other, also obtains a response from 
the children that is intermediate in character. Finally, as will be seen later, the result 
of the Rosenzweig investigation shows that children in A and B are significantly 
re ready to go to adults for help with their problems than children in C 

D. 
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Identification with Head’s Standards 

This second problem requires for its solution a comparison of good behaviour 
and popularity rankings for the various schools. The Spearman rank-order corre- 
lation coefficients for this comparison are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 











Schools Spearman's t P 
Rank Coefficient 
A 0-53 3-3 <0-01 
B 0-46 3-4 <0-01 
Cc 0-35 2-0 >05 
D 0-33 1-8 >0-5 
The conclusion from these figures must be that there is a greater of 


identification with the ideas and standards of the staff among the ren of 
Schools A and B than among those of Schools C and D. Further, whereas the 
degree of this identification in Schools A and B was so large as to be almost 
certainly meaningful, that in schools C and D might well (on the 0-5 criterion 
already adopted) have occurred by chance. 


Provision of Security 

There remains the question of how far the different methods used satisfy the 
requirements for a secure institutional environment. The first of these 
ments has been defined above as the provision of an environment in which the 
child feels accepted. It is known that the adults in Schools A and B are more 
accepting, both as regards the warmth and intimacy of the relationships they are 

to offer the children, and as regards the kind of behaviour they will 

tolerate; but the position as to relationships between the children themselves is 
more complicated, as the data given in Table 4 show. 








TABLE 4 CHOICES AND REJECTIONS OF CHILDREN BY CHILDREN 

School A School B School C School D 
Test Test Test Test Test Test Test Test 

1 2 1 2 1 2 i 2 
Number of choices 152 182 146 170 149 173 348 118 
Number of rejections 166 207 Tl «(136 isis: 171 244 896 
Differences —14 —25 75 34 —2 2 104 22 
0-92 0-88 206 1-25 099 =:1-01 1-42 = 1-23 





A glance at the ‘difference’ and the ‘ratio’ lines in Table 4 shows that in this 
case the assumption hitherto made about a fundamental difference between Schools 
A and B on the one hand, and C and D on the other, cannot be maintained. On 
the contrary, there appears here to be a consistent similarity at both testings 
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between A and C and between B and D. However, the chi-squares for these figures 
do not support such a simple regrouping. 


TABLE 5 SIGNIFICANCE (AS MEASURED BY CHI- 








A and B 19-45 <0001 492 <0-05 
A and D 9-65 <001 3-53 A little over 





All that seems to be clear from these figures is that there are significant differences 
throughout between A and B, and none such between A and C. The evidence in 
favour of a difference between A and D is a little less strong. The rest of the pro- 
posed regrouping, while based upon consistent trends at both testings, would have 
to rely upon differences that do not reach a safe significance level. 

The differences found between A and B may in part be due to hostility within 
the children’s group which is mobilized by the self-governing methods in use in 
the former. If the results obtained here are compared with the results given in 
Tables I and 2, it would seem as if the transfer of disciplinary functions from the 
adults in School A to the children has resulted also in a transfer of the hostility 
that discipline probably arouses. 

However, this does not explain the connection between Schools A and C. The 
similarity between their two regimes rests rather upon the fact that in both there 
are adults who are active and at the same time warm towards the children. This is 
contrasted with the relative inactivity of the adults in School B, and the imper- 
sonality of the staff of School D. In psycho-analytical terms, the staffs of A and 
wats C are much the more likely to appear to the children as parental figures, strong but 
likeable, and thus, among such affectively deprived children, to arouse powerful 
t sibling rivalries, which are to some extent reflected in the above figures. This 
second theory, however, would seem to be less certain than the first, as it rests 
upon an absence of significant differences between A and C (a mere ‘not proven’ 
verdict), and upon other differences which do not consistently reach the required 
significance levels. ’ 


But the fact that the ratio between choices and rejections in the group as a 
ee eee oe ee 
personal relationships, for the individual children who receive the choices or rejec- 
tions may vary very considerably from time to time without this being reflected 
in the totals. Nor, in view of the fluctuation in the pattern of group leadership that 
this would reveal, would the children be able to gain the sense of security that 
comes from living within an intelligible and reasonably stable social system. The 
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position in the four schools with regard to the stability of status and relationship 
patterns is shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POPULARITY 
(SOCIOMETRIC) RANKS AT TWO TESTINGS 








Spearman's 
Schools Rank Coefficient t P 
A 0-701 5-15 <0-001 
B 0-59 4:56 <0-001 
Cc 0-576 3-86 <0-001 
D 0-41 2:34 <0-05 





It is in the first place quite clear that there is a significant degree of stability in 
the leadership pattern of all four schools. Nevertheless there is clear evidence of a 
gradient in these results similar to that shown in Tables J and 3, with School C 
once more occupying a somewhat equivocal position. The general conclusion is 
probably that even maladjusted children show a greater degree of stability in their 
own spontaneously chosen preferences than one might perhaps have expected, but 
that a more liberal regime (perhaps because of the experiments in free choice that it 
facilitates) makes for the greater stability in this respect. Because such experiments 
in the choice of leaders are further encouraged by a self-governing system, it is 
possible to understand why School A should rank so high in this respect. The rela- 
tive lack of guidance in the use and understanding of their experience would 
account for the fact that the coefficient for School B was so much lower—as Lip- 
pitt and White also discovered (4, pp. 485 ff.), beyond a certain point, freedom 
leaves the children confused by their experience in the group. 

It is not possible to assess with any certainty what effect the variation in the 
inter-test interval between schools (see above, p. 58) will have had upon the results 
obtained. While more equal intervals would almost certainly have improved the 
position of School D, they would probably have affected School C in the 
opposite direction. Moreover there is little difference in the interval as between 
Schools A and B, so that their relative positions are unlikely to have been much 

In the Rosenzweig study, meaningful differences were found in four of the 
eleven categories of response. These were as follows: 


‘I_ Blame, censure, etc., are directed by the subject upon himself. 

7 A variant of I in which the subject admits his guilt but denies essential guilt 
by referring to unavoidable circumstances . . . 

e A — for the frustrating situation is emphatically expected of someone 

m Expression is given to the hope that time or normally expected circumstances 
will bring about a solution of the problem; patience and conformity are 
characteristic’ (7). 


The mean scores foreach of these categories in each of the four schools are given 
in 7: 
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TABLE 7 MEAN SCORES IN FOUR ROSENZWEIG 








CATEGORIES 
Categories 
Schools I e m 
A 1-483 16 3-1 1-75 
B 1-364 1-788 2-985 1-758 
Cc 1-607 1-357 2-054 1-839 
D 3-103 0-81 1:31 2:621 





TABLE 8 SIGNIFICANCE (AS MEASURED BY STUDENT'S t) OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
: ; SCHOOLS GIVEN IN TABLE 7 








Schools being I I e m 

compared t P t P t P t Pp 

A and B 04 >0-05 058 >0-05 03 >0-05 003 >0-05 
A and C 042 >005 052 >005 20 <005 015 >0-05 
Aand D 385 <0-05 289 8<0-01 41 <0-001 214 <0-05 
B and C 081 >0-05 1:22 >0-05 24 <0-05 0-19 >0-05 
Band D 421 <0-001 303 4=<0-01 66 <0-001 203 <0-05 
C and D 349 <0-001 182 >0-05 17 >0-05 191 >0-05 





It will be seen from Table 7 that in none of these categories is there a significant 
difference between Schools A and B, and that in every case there is a significant 
difference between A or B on the one hand, and D on the other. C, as before, 
occupies an intermediate position; as compared with A and B it yields a signi- 
ficant difference only in the case of the category of ‘e’, and as compared with D, 
in the category of ‘I’. The accustomed gradient is thus well maintained. 

These results would seem to justify an interpretation along the following lines: 

‘T—The children of Schools A, B, and C are less likely to react with guilt than 
those of School D. 

‘I’—The children in A and B are more likely than those in D, while accepting 
the fact of their involvement, to lay the essential blame on unavoidable circum- 
stances etc. This is at bottom a process of reasoning (possibly sometimes rationali- 
zation) about where the blame lies, and is thus a more constructive process than 
the preceding. The scores under this head for C show no significant differences 
from those for the other schools, but they are intermediate between A and B on the 
one hand, and D on the other. 

‘e’-—A and B children are significantly more likely to expect help from other 
people in dealing with their problems. (In practice, in this investigation, it was 
always adults we af were mentioned; this result, therefore, confirms that derived 
from the sociometric study (see pp. 58-9). It is of some interest, in view of the 
fact that C is here allied to D while in the sociometric study, Test I, it was allied 
to A and B, to note that these two results were obtained on the same occasion. 
The ambivalent character of the children’s attitudes to the adults is well evidenced 
here. 

‘m’—The gradient is present, but only the A: D and B: D comparisons yield 
significant differences, the C : D difference being barely significant. The result shows 
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a passive and conformist attitude on the part of D as compared with A and B 
—a characteristic that is commonly believed to result from a very authoritative 
and rigid disciplinary system. 

In short, while the regime in School D seems to lead to guilt reactions and a 
rather passive and conformist approach, those of A and B release rather more 
constructive forces. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusions to be drawn from this inquiry appear to be 
that, while a warm and permissive regime is more likely than a strict and i 
sonal one to lead to positive attitudes on the part of the children to the adults and 
to more effective assimilation of adult norms, the effect on relationships between 
the children themselves is more complex. In so far as the adults emerge as strong 
and likeable figures, it seems that they fill the role of parental figures and give rise 
to strong rivalries between the children. In passing judgement upon any particular 
sagjena; thamuten, ti a oetanntt sh tiles took ane Ska consequences into 
account. It is arguable, however, that in institutional therapy the adult-child rela- 
tionship is the more important, and that if therapy through this is effective it will 

probably lead to better child-child relationships. 

The inquiry also seems on the whole to justify a conclusion that the security 
of the children (as measured by the stability of the children’s natural society) is also 
enhanced by liberal methods of treatment. Those methods seem to be much more 
effective for this purpose if they are organized and involve some adult 
(i.e. as in guided self-government) than if the children are left to rely largely upon 
their own resources. 

The interpretation of the Rosenzweig categories is not, perhaps, entirely free 
of ambiguity, but there does seem reason to believe that the freer environment of 
Schools A and B leads to a more active and less guilty and apathetic approach to 
their problems on the part of the children. There does in fact seem to be just a 
grain of evidence here for the belief that a rigid discipline detracts from the spirit 
of enterprise, leading in the most serious cases (as in men who have spent many 
years in prison) to the condition of chronic inadequacy known as ‘institutionali- 
zation’, 
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Group Integration during a Crisis 
ROBERT L. HAMBLIN 








THE PURPOSE herein is to report a laboratory study! designed to test further a 
hypothesis which was evidently first suggested by Emile Durkheim, namely, group 
integration increases during a crisis. 


THEORY 


A Crisis, All groups, whether they be large or small, powerful or weak, have the 
possibility of experiencing a crisis. Nations face a crisis in every sudden economic 
depression or inflation and in every attack by another nation. A not uncommon 
crisis experienced by family groups is reduction in or loss of income through 
unemployment, sickness, or death. When the environment changes, religious 
groups often face a crisis because their traditional beliefs and practices no longer 
suffice for solving their members’ moral problems. Otherwise, religious groups may 
face crises of persecution of one type or another. Political parties and groups usually 
experience a crisis in every election or, if there is lack of electoral machinery, in 
every revolution. A crisis, an urgent situation in which all members of a group face 
a common threat, is a generic social experience. 


Group Integration. Durkheim (1, p. 208) seems to have used the term integration 
to refer to the degree to which the behavior of group members is group-oriented 
rather than self-oriented. Recently, however, Lanzetta (4) re-defined integration as 
the tendency to build harmony and reduce conflict among group members. Both 
definitions have been used in previous research and both definitions will be used 
in this study. 


Previous Research. The first empirical study of group integration during crises is 
found in Durkheim’s classic, Suicide (1). Early in his study, Durkheim established 
that egoistic suicide rates vary inversely with social integration. Then he observed 
that national suicide rates decrease during certain crises—political revolutions, 
elections, and popular wars. After examining and rejecting several different explana- 
tions of these phenomena, he suggested that the reason for the decreases in suicide 
rates was that group integration had increased during the crises. At another point, 
he (perhaps unknowingly) applied the same principle to account for a decrease in 
suicide rates of religious groups experiencing crises of persecution. 

During the last few years, a half-century after Durkheim’s monumental work, 
a number of studies have been reported which give evidence in support of Durk- 
heim’s hypothesis. Stouffer et a/. (10) report an increase in behavior indicative of 
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integration among American troops during the crisis of battle. Lanzetta (4), 
Schachter et. al. (8), Sherif (9), and Swanson (11), using very different designs, 
have reported an increase in behavior indicative of integration in urgent situations 
involving a common threat which were produced experimentally. Hence, Durk- 
heim’s hypothesis has received considerable support. 


The Reason for this Study. This study resulted from asking two simple questions. 
The first was, Why should group integration increase during a crisis? The answer 
does not seem obvious until the above-mentioned studies are examined rather 
closely. Present in every crisis situation studied is a likely solution to the crisis 
problem—a solution that requires the cooperation of all or most of the members 
of the groups involved. When such a solution is present, it seems very reasonable 
for group members to give their all to cooperation, as cooperation is the most 
obvious way to avoid the common threat. Also, it seems very reasonable for 
group members to avoid self-oriented behavior, to suppress aggressive impulses, 
and to act on positive impulses. This is the way to avoid alienating those whose 
help is very important in avoiding the threat. Although this explanation seemed to 
satisfy the initial question, it raised the second question: Will integration increase if a 
likely solution to the crisis problem is unavailable during the crisis? A la’ 
experiment, described in detail below, was designed in an attempt to find a reliable 
answer to this question. 


METHOD 


The Experimental Populations. Twenty-four populations of three were used in the 
experiment. The participants were either personal acquaintances of the experi- 
mental staff or residents of a housing development for married students. Ages 
ranged between 25 and 30 years. Half of the participants were men; the other half, 
women. To reduce barriers to cooperation, participants composing any given 
experimental population were of the same sex and were approximately the same 
age. 


The Experimental Situation. An experimental situation was developed to allow the 
experimenter to create a ‘crisis’ for half of the experimental populations. The 
situation was produced as follows:2 

After ushering a population into the testing-room (see Figure 1), the experimen- 
ee ee ee re ee ee 


Tonight you three people are going to work together a3 a team to play a game. 
You will use the equipment you see here to get a high score. We can tell you only 
a few things about the way to get a high score . . 

1, Points are gained by shooting these golf balls either against the barriers 
down there or through the slot between the barriers. 


2. When shooting a golf ball you must use a pusher and a disc or the shot will 
not count. 





situation used in this study was patterned loosely after the situation devel- 
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FIGURE |. DIAGRAM OF EXPERIMENTAL ROOM 
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3. When you are shooting you must stand back of this line or your shot will 
not count. 

There are other rules that you will need to know in order to get a high score. 
Penalties will be given each time you break these rules. You may figure out these 
thar sues by semtatsag dha Rah The red bulb will flash every time you do 
eee By figuring out what you did to get the red 
light, you can determine what these other rules are. The green light will flash on 
every time you do something that is gaining points for you. 

The plan is that you will have a total of 28} minutes to learn these other rules 
and gain points. You will play for 34 minutes, take a 14-minute intermission, and 
so on. During the intermissions you will return to your present seat. 

After each 34-minute playing period, your group’s performance score will be 
recorded on the blackboard over there. These performance scores are total group 
scores . . The points you gain are cumulative. . The scores are the remainder 
left over from subtracting the penalties you receive from the points you gain. . The 


different ways of getting points and penalties have different weights . . 
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Please speak up so the observers behind the screen can hear you. The success 
of the experiment depends upon their being able to hear you. 

Once we get underway, we cannot answer any questions. When the test period 
starts, you will get your instructions from this recording machine. It will tell you 
what to do and how much time you have remaining. 

Notice the colors on your armbands correspond to the colors on the light 
board over there and to the colors of the golf balls. 

You may consult these instructions at any time. 


At this point the experimenter asked the participants for points that needed clari- 
fication. If they asked questions which could not be answered from material in the 
instructions, they in turn were asked to determine the answer themselves by watch- 
ing the light board. The experimenter then continued: 


Notice on the blackboard that there are some high-school scores, These are 
average scores of 12 groups of high-school students who participated in a pre-test 
of this experiment in Michigan four years ago. We put these scores on the board to 
give you an idea of how well you are doing as the game progresses. 

I might say that the ability to analyse a rather complex situation is the im- 
portant skill in this game. I have seen many groups work very hard to make many 
successful shots only to lose most of the points gained through penalties because 
they failed to lear these other rules. For this reason we expect mature college 
graduates to do better than high-school students. If you do get more points, how- 
ever, you will have to work hard. These high-school students did. 


With this the tape recorder was started and the experimental session began. 
During the first three playing periods, the light operator flashed a green light 
whenever a participant, by driving a disc with a pusher, shot a golf ball of the color 
of his armband against a barrier or into the space between the barriers. She 
flashed a red light when a participant shot from any position other than from 
behind the baseline, touched the golf balls lying within the playing area with any- 
thing but discs propelled by pushers, shot golf balls other than those colored like 
his armband, or allowed any golf ball to roll outside the playing area. In addition, 
a red light was flashed every time one of the three rules given in the instructions 
was violated, 

Sixteen experimental sessions were conducted while these procedures were 
changed and tested. With the procedures described above, the usual group acted 
as though they were in a tournament. They rushed, ran, and not infrequently 
shouted. It was a rowdy experiment, but we feel confident that motivation was 
high and emotions were very real. 


The Crisis. Since red and green lights were used in teaching the participants the 
rules of the game, the lights could be used to change the rules at the beginning of 
the fourth period and, hence, create a crisis. 

At the beginning of each experimental session, the light operator flipped a coin. 
If the coin landed tails, a ‘crisis’ was produced at the beginning of the fourth play- 
ing period by changing the rule that discs had to be used when shooting golf balls. 
A red light flashed every time a participant shot his ball using a disc. Green 
lights would flash if pushers alone were used. If, through experimentation, the 
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‘participants found out the new rule, another rule was changed to continue the 
crisis throughout the last three playing periods. Consistent with the rule change, 
these ‘crisis’ groups were not given an increment in points during the last three 
periods. 

If the coin landed heads, the procedure described for the first three playing 
periods was followed during the last three periods. These ‘control’ groups were 
given standard scores which slightly increased their lead over the high-school 
scores as the game progressed. (The scoring procedure was so ambiguous that the 
participants seldom questioned the validity of these scores.) These standard scores 
eliminated ‘crises’ that would have occurred if true scores were given, because some 
of the control groups did not do as well as the ‘high-school students’, and, thus, 
would have been threatened. 


Measurement of Integration. 1. Of all-of the behavior in the experimental situation, 
helping seemed to be the most indicative of how much the participants were giving 
their all for a common caused. A participant could pick up and carry several balls 
or shove back several pucks with little extra effort. This helping saved fellow par- 
ticipants time and effort which could be used in finding out about the rules of the 
game or in gaining points to beat the high-school students. Refusal to help seemed 
to indicate a lack of concern for the group, and to indicate that participants were 
behaving as isolated individuals. 

An observer was trained to put down a mark on an observation form whenever 
a participant retrieved another's ball or puck, handed another a pusher, or helped 
in any other way. Since helping in this situation was limited somewhat to the 
amount of shooting a group did, the final helping scores were corrected. This was 
done by recording the number of shots each group took and dividing that number 
into the number of times participants helped one another. 

2. Foriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (2) have developed a set of categories to 
facilitate the coding of behavior designed to satisfy self-oriented needs. Swanson 
(11) used these categories to obtain scores which he considered a negative measure 
of integration. Certainly, self-oriented behavior that is designed to satisfy individual 
emotional needs rather than to help the group achieve its goal is the opposite of 
the social integration that Durkheim talked about. 

An observer put down a pre-coded symbol each time a participant acted overly 
dominant, overly dependent, sought status in the eyes of the group, or released 
tension (nervous laughter, hostility, or self-disgust).> According to Swanson (11), 
self-oriented behavior is, in part, a function of the volume of communication. 
Therefore it is desirable to subtract out the effect of communication. This was done 
by training an observer to record each clause spoken during the various periods 
and then dividing the raw, self-oriented behavior scores by the number of clauses 
spoken. 

ee Counts of the number of positive and negative sanctions were also made. 
Preliminary observation indicated that the participants restricted themselves to 
the use of verbal sanctions. Hence, an observer was trained to put down a mark 
each time a participant (a) was considerate enough to praise another for action 
well done or (b) was upset enough to show antagonism toward either another 


participant or the ‘crazy’ experiment. 


3. Although the categories are essentially 
differs that used by Foriezos et al. (2). 





the same, the coding procedure used in this study 
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Reliability. Observers were trained by having them code the behavior of training 
groups who read scripts aloud. Written to simulate the communication that typic- 
ally occurred in the experimental situation, the scripts made possible an accurate 
check of the observers’ coding. Immediately after a script was coded, the experi- 
menters and the observers cooperated in recoding the script. Since this coding was 
done cooperatively and at leisure, it was used as a standard in computing observer 
error. An error was counted for every relevant unit of behavior an observer scored 
in the wrong category, for every relevant unit of behavior that was not scored, 
and for every score for which there was no relevant unit of behavior. Training con- 
tinued until observer error within each category levelled off at at least ten per cent. 

An exception to the above procedure was made for the helping dimension. It 
was decided to code this dimension just before the first sessions of the final i 
ment began. Since this category is rather uncomplicated, it was just explained to 
an observer who had previously achieved high competence on other categories. 
She was, however, unaware of the hypothesis to be tested. 


RESULTS 


The data for each index were used as follows: (a) Scores were computed for the 
jast 134 minutes—the ‘crisis’ period for the crisis groups and the com: period 
for the control groups. (This last 134 minutes will be called “Period II’.) (b) For 
each group scores were computed for the first 134 minutes (Period I). (c) For each 
group the Period I score was subtracted from the Period II score. (d) These differ- 
ences were averaged for the crisis groups and for the control groups. For the con- 
trol groups this average of the differences shows the normal change that is expected 
to occur in this experimental situation. For the crisis groups this average of the 
differences shows both the normal change that is expected to occur in this experi- 
mental situation and the change due to the crisis. (¢) The average change observed 
for the control groups was subtracted from the average change in the crisis 
The resulting difference should be due to the crisis but it could be due to the chance 
variations involved in randomization (the flipping of the coin). (f) The t-test statistic 
was used to calculate the probability that the difference is due to randomization. 
The results of this analysis for each of the indices are presented in Table 1. 








TABLE 1 SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Changes for 
Crisis Control ge tg 
Indices of Integration Groups Groups 1)}-(2) 

pe 3 ae —1-3 20-9 —222 “05S 

behavior 18-2 9-0 9-2 10 
Frequency of sanctions ~17 09 —2-6 “02 
Frequency of negative sanctions 49 0-0 49 0002 





* These probabilities are for a two-tailed t-test. 


The helping scores and the frequencies of positive sanctions are positive indices 
of integration. Since the differences in Table 1, Column 3, are negative in sign, 
the inference is that integration decreased during the crisis. 
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The self-oriented behavior scores and the frequencies of negative sanctions are 
negative indices of integration. Since the differences in Table 1, Column 3, are 
positive in sign, again the inference is that integration decreased during the crisis. 

The question that directly initiated the inquiry was, Will integration increase 
if a likely solution to the crisis problem is unavailable during the crisis? The several 
indices of integration used in this experiment imply an identical answer. No, 
integration does not increase during a crisis in the absence of a likely solution; 
rather, it decreases. 


DISCUSSION 


The Validity of the Test. The experiment was obviously frustrating to the crisis 
groups. As a rule the members of the crisis groups were very upset during the post- 
experimental period. The experimenter had to exercise considerable skill and effort 
to reduce the tension during the half hour available. The threat was real; there is 
little doubt that the crisis groups experienced a real crisis. Of course, the crisis 
groups did. not have a likely solution to the crisis problem available during Period 
Il. Hence, the context seems to have been validly produced. Although no single 
index of integration used is completely valid (for example, including ‘antagonism 
against the experiment’ in the frequencies of negative sanctions seems to be an 
obvious error), each index produced a reliable difference which leads to an identical 
inference. This consistency of the results argues for the overall validity of the 
indices. Yet the results, as evidence, seem obviously limited because ad hoc groups 
were used in a game situation in a laboratory. 


Previous Research. Because of the above-mentioned limitations and because the 
results were not particularly anticipated, the experimental literature was searched 
again for evidence which might either lend support to or bring into question the 
findings of this study. Relevant evidence was found in Durkheim’s Suicide (1), 
and in studies by Hoviand and Sears (3) and Moore (7). 

As mentioned above, when the environment changes, sometimes religious 
groups experience obsolescence crises because their traditional beliefs and practices 
no longer suffice for solving their members’ moral problems. Durkheim evidently 
assumed that certain groups in the Catholic Church had experienced such obso- 
lescence crises and, because of it, had become Protestants. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that they had up until his time failed to find new beliefs and practices that 
were satisfactory enough to become generally accepted in these groups and, hence, 
solve their crisis problem. He argued that these crises had decreased the integra- 
tion of these groups as evidenced by the fact that they still had higher suicide rates 
than other religious groups who had evidently not experienced obsolescence crises 
and, hence, had remained Catholics.4 

Hovland and Sears’s data (3) indicate that the frequency of lynchings (intra- 
group ion from the point of view of the total community) increases during 
SOOmINe hepiaasidie. Moore’s data (7), in a cross-cultural community study, sup- 
port the hypothesis that inter-class conflict (again intra-group aggression from the 





4. Readers familiar with Durkheim’s discussion will realize that this is a rather liberal rendering 
of it. Although we have put a few words into Durkheim's mouth, the conclusion presented is 
essentially his. (See 1, pp. 158-60.) 
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point of view of the total community) increases during periods of economic depriva- 
tion. Of course, periods of economic deprivation (including depressions) have 
generally been identified as crises. And until recently, at least, likely techniques for 
manipulating the economic system to avoid general economic deprivation have been 
absent. Thus, these data as well as the Durkheim data seem to agree with the results 
of this study—that is, they seem to show also that group integration decreases 
during a crisis if a likely solution to the crisis problem is absent. 

Although no evidence was found in the search of the literature that negates 
the inferences made thus far, evidence from two studies does supplement these 
inferences. This evidence shows that group integration may decrease during crises 
for reasons other than the absence of a likely solution to the crisis problem. 

Mintz (6) has experimented with a novel crisis situation analogous to the 
situation in which people find themselves in a theater fire. Merton (5) has cited 
bank suspension rates before and after the establishment of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Their data show that groups completely disintegrate when 
two rather special competitive conditions are operative during crises, namely, the 
possibility of avoiding the threat by withdrawing from the crisis situation coupled 
with the probability that those who withdraw last will not avoid the threat. Notice 
that a likely solution to the crisis problem is present in these conditions. But the 
likely solution, individual withdrawal, is essentially a competitive solution. Group 
members compete with one another to withdraw in time to avoid the common 
threat. It will be remembered that in the crisis situations where integration was 
observed to increase, a likely solution to the crisis problem was present too. But 
this likely solution implied cooperation rather than competition. 


Theoretical Considerations. The evidence from this and previous research has led 
to generalizations about group integration in three different crisis situations. The 
theoretical basis for the first generalization has been considered already. It was 
observed that an increase in integrative behavior is a plausible reaction for group 
members in a crisis situation if a likely, cooperative solution to the crisis problem 
is present. Are the other two generalizations equally plausible? 

Why do groups disintegrate during a crisis when a likely, but competitive, 
solution to the crisis problem is present? In the Mintz and Merton examples, one 
type of self-oriented behavior seemed to involve quick withdrawal from the crisis 
situation. This quick withdrawal was, of course, the only way to escape the threat. 
On the other hand, group-oriented behavior, that is, refusing to withdraw from the 
crisis situation lest others be hurt, only increases the chance of experiencing the 
threatened deprivation. Thus, on \he basis of a simple rational model, a type of 
self-oriented behavior is expected to be evoked, and group-oriented behavior is 
expected to be avoided. In addition, the quick-acting members may be perceived 
by the slower acting members as frustrating agents and, thus, become targets for 
direct and displaced aggression. The situation offers few, if any, reasons for re- 
sponding positively and suppressing negative (or aggressive) impulses. 

Why does integration decrease during a crisis when a likely solution to the 
crisis problem is not available? A search for a possible solution is, of course, 
expected in this situation. But in this search there is probably little to be gained 
either in cooperating or going it alone. This absence of a good reason for cooperat- 
ing may be enough to explain the decrease in mutual aid (or helping) that was 
observed during the crisis in this experiment. However, other factors may have 
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contributed to this decrease. Undoubtedly, as one possible solution after another 
fails, frustration mounts. Using the principle of displacement, this mounting frus- 
tration would probably cause the group members to over-react to the things that 
they normally do to irritate one another. Of course this over-reaction could take 
the form of antagonism, as it was observed to take in this experiment. But very 
much antagonism is unlikely both because of the normal inhibitions against show- 
ing antagonism and because antagonism might alienate those whose help may be 
important if an effective solution is found. The withdrawal of help and the with- 
drawal of positive reactions are, of course, more subtle (and less risky) forms of 
aggression which this over-reaction could take. But then, aggression is not the 
only way to handle mounting frustration or tension. Foriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow 
(2) have pointed out that the type of self-oriented behavior measured in this 
experiment is an alternative way for individuals to reduce tensions in a group 
situation. 


Future Research. The generalizations (or principles) and the explanations presented 
were fabricated from evidence from a number of very dissimilar studies. Although 
this dissimilarity increases confidence in the generality of the principles and, per- 
haps, the explanations, it also increases the possibility of error. Hence, it seems 
appropriate for these conclusions to be checked in an appropriate experiment. The 
experiment should involve three crisis variations and a control variation. In one 
crisis variation, a likely, cooperative solution to the crisis problem should be avail- 
able, and in the other, a solution to the crisis problem should not be available. Of 
course, the intensity of the threat ought to be comparable in each crisis situation. 
Also, apart from the crisis experiences indicated, the treatment in the crisis and 


control variations should be alike. There are a number of untested hypotheses 
implied in the above discussion that could be tested in such an experiment. For 
example, it was implied that group integration ought to decrease more during a 
crisis when a likely, competitive solution is present than when a solution is not 
available. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of crisis situations were examined when an increase in integration 
has been observed, and it was discovered that a likely, cooperative solution to the 
crisis problem was present in all the situations. This discovery led to the question, 
Will group integration increase in the absence of a likely solution to the crisis 
problem? An experiment was designed to answer this question. Twenty-four ad hoc 
groups were brought into a laboratory situation. Half of these groups experienced 
an appropriate and seemingly genuine crisis. Four indices of integration based on 
observational data showed reliable differences in the behavior of the crisis and the 
control groups. These indices all indicated that integration decreased rather than 
increased as a result of the crisis. These unexpected results led to the consideration — 
of other previous research. The evidence from all the previous research and the 
evidence from this experiment seem to support the following conclusions: Group 
integration decreases during a crisis if a likely solution to the crisis problem is 
unavailable. Group integration increases during a crisis if a likely cooperative 
solution to the crisis problem is present. Groups disintegrate during a crisis if a 
likely, competitive solution to the crisis problem is present. 
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Group Relations and 
the Marginal Personality’ 


J. W. MANN 








THE sTUDY of group relations often concerns itself with bonds between the 
individual’s personality and his relationships with groups of other people. Some- 
times the influence of personality on relations with others is what is studied. Thus, 
students of the authoritarian personality have tried to find out how much an 
authoritarian person tolerates non-membership groups. At other times, the in- 
fluence of relations with non-membership groups on individual personality pro- 
vies the problem. It is this sort of problem that the present study deals with. 


The Concept of Marginality 

Park (16) noted that contemporary events favoured the conflict of cultures, so 
that many situations arose where a person could be on the margin of two cultures. 
Individuals in such situations, he believed, were prone to develop certain character- 
istic features of personality. Stonequist (22) developed this point of view, carefully 
restricting the marginal situation to racial and national conflict. He maintained that 
the sett Of te Gheleisshed etesialiey chacentertaticn of the marginal man was 
an ambivalence, or a loyalty divided between the two cultures to which he was 


The personality features supposed to characterize the marginal man make up 

a fairly extensive list, the original specifications of Park and Stonequist having been 
added to by subsequent writers. In a composite profile of the marginal man derived 
from the literature, Kerckhoff (9) sets out more than twenty different ‘character- 
i 5 mame features. These he groups under the headings: ambivalence and 
rsion and apathy; inner turmoil and depression; and aggression and 


Critics (10) of the Park-Stonequist concept have pointed out that no clear 
distinction is made between the man in a marginal situation (being on the margin 
of two cultures) and the man with a marginal personality (showing characteristic 
features of personality). The implication of this objection is that a person can be 
on the margin of two cultures without developing a marginal personality. It has 
further been argued that a marginal culture can arise which is insulated from the 
conflicting cultures and hence does not favour the development of psychological 


marginality (5). 
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Another criticism is that gross differences between two cultures do not favour 
psychological marginality so much as does a sufficient similarity between two 
cultures for the individual on the margin to be uncertain about his acceptance by 
one or both groups (7). In fact, the whole notion of culture conflict has come in 
for a drubbing. There are intra-cultural conflicts, it is urged, that are just as likely 
to impose psychological strain as conflicts between cultures (6). Some adherents of 
this view, such as Hughes and Hughes (8), have ignored the limits set by Stonequist 
to the applicability of the concept of marginality and have gone on to apply it to 
a much wider field of group relations than the relations of races and nations. At 
one time or another, adolescents, career-women, migrants, chiropractors, bilingual 
persons, monks, the hard-of-hearing, middle-income groups, Catholics, church 
participants, factory foremen, druggists, the economically mobile, emancipated 
men, and sociologists of knowledge have all been considered as being situationally 
marginal. 

Oddly enough, even the most immoderate critics of the Park~Stonequist con- 
cept have never attacked the belief that a characteristic marginal personality type 
really exists. There has been a lot of controversy about the factors making for 
marginal personalities and about the frequency of their occurrence; but the exist- 
ence of these personalities has never been queried. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the concept of marginality is that, although 
it has been discussed for almost thirty years, its basis remains largely speculative. 
Most of the work on marginality has been at the conceptual level: attempts, for 
instance, to reformulate the concept in terms of field theory (11, 12), role theory 
(15), or reference group theory (10, 20). The few empirical studies that have been 
made suggest that features of personality much like those described by Stonequist 
can occur and can be linked to conditions of group relations; but that much more 
complicated interrelationships than Stonequist supposed have to be taken into 
account. The major purpose of the present study is to add to the empirical know- 
ledge of marginality. 


Coloureds as Marginal Men 


The Coloured people of South Africa present themselves as obvious subjects for 
such a study. They were cited by both Park and Stonequist as typical marginal men. 
They constitute one of the largest groups of mixed-bloods in the world—and the 
mixture of races has been regarded by Stonequist as providing ‘the most obvious 
type of marginal man’. 

However, the Coloureds do not exactly fit Stonequist’s specifications for the 
‘marginal racial hybrid’, although Stonequist thought that they did. The biological 
origin of the Coloureds does not place them between the two major South African 
groups; the whites and the Africans. The chief non-white strains in Coloured 
ancestry come from groups that have virtually died out in South Africa. The 
Coloureds are not on the margin of the white and African cultures: their culture is 
essentially the same as the whites’ (17). The present study cannot therefore be 
guided by notions of culture conflict. 

Nevertheless, the Coloureds can be said to be in a marginal situation. They are 
dominated by a privileged white group which distributes privileges largely along 
colour lines. The Coloureds mostly do not display the uncompromisingly non-white 
physical features of the Africans and have on the whole been accorded more 
privileges than the Africans. However, the intermediate social status of the 
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Coloureds does not necessarily imply that their marginal situation lies between 
white and African poles, as writers like Patterson (17) and Slotkin (21), as well as 
Park and Stonequist, suggest. It may be that some Coloureds are pulled towards 
both Africans and whites; but it seems more likely that Coloureds will be torn 
between their own group (which is more privileged than the African group) and the 
white group (which is more privileged than their own group). 


PROBLEMS 


The speculative and empirical work on marginality suggests several problems 
that might with profit be investigated among the Coloureds. These problems mostly 
relate to the marginal personality (or, to use a less tendentious term, psychological 
marginality). The work of Kerckhoff and McCormick (10) indicates at least two 
important variables that should be taken into account in a consideration of the 
psychological marginality of mixed-bloods. These variables are: visibility, and 
orientation towards the privileged or dominant group. 

Mixed-bloods, such as the Coloureds, include in their ranks people who, by 
virtue of their physical appearance, are able to pass as members of the privileged 
group. Stonequist (22) states that ‘the mere likelihood of being mistaken for a 
member of the dominant race, or of a race less subject to prejudice, tends to create 
personality problems’; and claims empirical support for this belief. On the other 
hand, Myrdal (14), and Wirth and Goldhamer (28), are sceptical of this viewpoint. 
Nevertheless, some authors emphasize the importance of visibility in the deter- 
mination of the personalities of mixed-bloods (10, 26). Kerckhoff and McCormick 
(10) find visibility to be a major factor in the determination of ‘marginal personality 
traits’ among American Indians, although they discover no direct association 
between visibility and psychological marginality. It is interesting to note that when 
an association does appear, albeit in an indirect fashion, it is the Indian-like sub- 
jects, rather than the white-like subjects, who show the most severe symptoms of 
psychological marginality. Among Coloureds, at any rate, one might inquire 
whether degree of ability to pass as white is associated with degree of psychological 


ty. 

If there is no straightforward link between passability and psychological mar- 
ginality, there may yet be indirect links. Kerckhoff and McCormick find a link only 
where a strong orientation towards the whites is involved. Among Coloureds, does 
an association between degree of passability and degree of psychological margin- 
ality depend on the level of pro-white orientation? 

Another problem is whether degree of H reergasd is associated with degree of 
orientation towards the whites. Kerckhoff and McCormick find that the more 
white-like of their Indian subjects are more likely to be oriented towards the whites 
than are the relatively Indian-like subjects. Again, Kerckhoff and McCormick 
originally believed that non-membership of a reference group would favour the 
development of marginal personalities. Although they discover no straightforward 
association between pro-white orientation and degree of psychological marginality, 
such an association may exist amongst Coloureds. Kerckhoff and McCormick 
point out that the ‘barrier’ between their Indian subjects and the privileged white 
group is comparatively weak. Coloureds may face relatively stronger resistance 
from the whites, and may also have relatively stronger pro-white inclinations. 
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A problem that also needs investigating is whether Coloureds in general tend 
to display severe symptoms of psychological marginality. Park and Stonequist 
strongly imply that they do. Kerckhoff and McCormick find that their Indian 

subjects are more marginal in a psychological sense than their white subjects. On 
~ other hand, Antonovsky (1) discovers that only a small minority of his Jewish 

subjects show ‘the classic psychological attributes of marginality’. Tumin (24) 
admits that his life history of an individual in a marginal situation does not reveal 
any of the ‘diagnostic features of culture conflict’, although he believes that the 
basic dynamics of his subject’s behaviour depend on his marginal status. If Park 
and Stonequist are right, Coloureds should on the whole be more psycho- 
logically than the privileged whites. The problem might therefore be posed: do 
Coloureds differ from whites in degree of psychological marginality? 

The present study is chiefly concerned with the investigation of the problems 
outlined above. In addition, it will attempt a somewhat more parsimonious descrip- 
tion of the features deemed characteristic of the ‘marginal personality’ than has 
hitherto been provided. Also, the notion that the poles between which Coloureds 
are most likely to be marginal are the white group and the Coloured group itself 
will be checked. To this end, it has been hypothesized (on the basis of observation 
and preliminary investigation) that the Coloureds studied prefer Coloureds to 
English-speaking whites, who are more favoured than Afrikaans-speaking whites, 
who are more favoured than Africans, who are more favoured than Indians, It has 
also been hypothesized that Coloureds with strong pro-white orientations prefer 
English-speaking whites to Afrikaans-speaking whites. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The Community Framework 


The problems of marginality outlined above were investigated as part of a larger 
study of a particular Coloured community. This community—Sparks Estate—is 
the major Coloured community in the city of Durban. A number of socio-economic 
and demographic facts relating to each of the 1,253 individuals in the community 
were collected. These facts were supplemented by observation and interviews. 

The initial data show that the Sparks Estate Coloureds are in many ways 
atypical Coloureds (13). They live, of course, in Natal and not in the Cape Pro- 
vince, where the vast majority of mixed-bloods are concentrated. Compared with 
the total Coloured population, the Sparks Estate people seem younger, wealthier, 
and more likely to be employed in prestigeful occupations. They are mostly 

g, while most Coloureds have Afrikaans for their home 
More than half of the people in Sparks Estate are Catholics, whereas most 
Coloureds are Protestants. In origin, Sparks Estate Coloureds are different, too. 
Crosses between whites and Africans have played a relatively big part in their 
; and the proportion of St. Helenan immigrants or their descendants is 
relatively high, while the proportion of Cape Malays is comparatively low. 

See cere Been eaten anes ae of possessing a strong neigh- 
bourhood loyalty and a high level of organization in their associational life. 
Furthermore, there are (or until recently have been) several privileges available to 
Natal Coloureds that are not necessarily shared by Coloureds elsewhere. Until 
recently, St. Helenans and Mauritians in Natal could be enrolled on the voters’ 
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list as “Europeans’, even if they were of mixed descent. Roughly a quarter of the 
Sparks Estate people claim to be St. Helenans or Mauritians. Again, in some cases 
segregation lumps the Coloureds together with the whites. Durban Coloureds can 
mingle with whites on municipal buses; can drink in the ‘European Bar’ of certain 
public houses; are admitted to the ‘European’ enclosure at the race-course. Thus 
to a certain extent Durban Coloureds have been encouraged to identify themselves 
with the whites. In fact, several Sparks Estate residents speak of themselves as 
‘European’ or ‘of European descent’. 

These facts suggest that conclusions drawn from the study of Sparks Estate 
Coloureds (for instance, conclusions about orientation towards the whites) may not 
apply to Coloureds in other parts of South Africa. 


High and Low Passability 


In assessing the ability of Sparks Estate people to pass as white, only un- 
obtrusive impressionistic ratings could be used. At the time of the study, the Govern- 
ment authorities were engaged in re-classifying the South African population in 
terms of race. Many Coloureds feared that they would be re-classified as Africans, 
and obvious tests of physical appearance would have been suspect and unwelcome. 

The initial information about the Sparks Estate people had been collected by 
17 fieldworkers, most of whom were themselves Coloured. In collecting the socio- 
economic and demographic data, the fieldworkers had rated the household heads, 
their spouses, and their children aged 18 and over as to ability to pass as white, 
African, or Indian. The persons rated numbered 465 and comprised 86 per cent of 
the Sparks Estate population aged 18 years and over. In all, 56 persons had been 
rated as having the ability to pass as white. 

Examining the ratings, it was apparent that different fieldworkers had used 
different rating criteria; and that, on the whole, the Coloured fieldworkers had been 
more lenient in assessing the white-like appearance of their respondents than the 
other fieldworkers. Consequently, an attempt was made by two white judges (the 
author and a colleague) to re-rate independently each of the 56 ‘passable’ residents. 
Unfortunately, 5 of the ‘passable’ residents had left Sparks Estate and were not 
available for re-rating. Of the remainder, 10 were re-rated as being completely 
passable as white, 24 as nearly passable, and 17 as unpassable. It is possible that 
there were some Coloureds originally rated as unpassable (and hence not re-rated) 
who would have been, by the re-rating criteria, completely or nearly passable; but 
prolonged acquaintance with the community suggests that this possibility is remote. 

Coloureds who had been re-rated as completely or nearly passable were called 
High Passability Coloureds; and Coloureds who had been re-rated as unpassable, 
or originally rated as unpassable, or originally rated as able to pass as African or 
Indian, were called Low Passability Coloureds. For each of the High and Low 
Passability Coloureds, there was information available relating to 20 socio- 
economic and demographic variables: sex, relationship to household head, age, 
marital status, household role, length of residence in Durban, length of residence 
in Sparks Estate, birthplace, education, vocational training, home language, 
secondary languages, employment status, income, religion, Coloured sub-group 

ancestry, occupation, family type, and housing. ‘Blind analysis’, satisfy- 

ing the criteria set forth by Wilkinson (27), revealed that the High Passability 

Coloureds differed si tly from the Low Passability Coloureds on 5 of these 

variables, It a that, compared with the Low Passability Coloureds, a higher 
F 
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proportion of the High Passability Coloureds had incomes of more than £8 10s. 0d. 
per week, could speak Zulu, had had vocational training, and had at least one white 
grandparent. Also, the ratio of residents in the ‘Economic’ type of municipal houses 
to residents in the ‘Sub-Economic’ type seemed higher among the High Passability 
Coloureds than among the Low Passability Coloureds. 

Person-to-person matching was resorted to in order to achieve some control of 
the socio-economic and demographic variables. Low Passability matches were 
sought for High Passability Coloureds on three of the variables that had differ- 
entiated the High from the Low Passability people (income, vocational training, 
knowledge of Zulu) and on three variables (age, education, sex) which, it was 
thought, might be connected with the psychological variables to be studied later. 
Low Passability Coloureds who were rated passable as African or Indian were not 
used for the matching; and Low Passability Coloureds who were paired to High 
Passability individuals were interviewed to ensure that they were, by the re-rating 
criteria, indeed unpassable as white. 

Drawbacks of the matching process, such as shrinkage, have been indicated by 
Edwards (4). In fact, after matching on the 6 variables, there were 28 pairs, 6 High 
Passability Coloureds having been lost through shrinkage. A further 3 High 
Passability Coloureds could not be used for subsequent study owing to mental 

iency, refusal to cooperate, and departure from Sparks Estate. There were thus 
25 pairs of Low and High Passability subjects available for further study. It tran- 
spired that, as well as having been equated on the 6 matching variables, the High 
Passability subjects and their Low Passability matches did not differ significantly 
on any of the remaining 14 socio-economic and demographic variables. In other 
words, as far as was known, the matched High and Low Passability subjects 
differed only in degree of passability. 
Coloured and White 


In addition to the 50 Sparks Estate subjects ensuing from the matching process, 
63 schoolchildren were used as subjects. These children were in the matriculation 
classes (Standards 9 and 10) of a Coioured and a white school in Durban. The 
Coloured school was situated in Sparks Estate, although it drew its pupils from a 
wider area. Both schools were coeducational, both were staffed by white teachers, 
and both had English as the medium of instruction. The school for white children 
provided 21 subjects, and the school for Coloured children 42 subjects. Information 
regarding the age, sex, and educational attainment (last standard passed) of each 
child was obtained. 
Instruments 

As a first step towards measuring psychological marginality, the 44 items in the 
scale which Kerckhoff (9) used to gauge features of the marginal personality were 
examined. Kerckhoff’s profile of the marginal man (the basis of his scale) was 
designed as a compendium of the major segments of agreement and consistency in 
the literature on the marginal personality. It thus did not include a few odd features, 
such as idealism (25), that occasionally have been deemed characteristic of the 
marginal man. Almost all the items in Kerckhoff’s scale were found to be classifi- 
able under the headings: aggression, suspicion, uncertainty, victimization-rejection, 
and anxiety, It was then decided to draw up a sub-inventory of 8 items for each of 
these headings. The provenance of the sub-inventory items is fully described 
Mann (13); but it can be said here that a number of Kerckhoff’s items were 
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and that the items in the anxiety sub-inventory were all adapted from Taylor (23). 
A sixth sub-inventory of 8 items was drawn up to cater for the possibility that lack 
of solidarity (which is inadequately dealt with in Kerckhoff’s compendium) is a 
characteristic feature of psychological marginality. Several writers hint at this pos- 
sibility: Tumin (24), for instance, believes that the marginal man feels pain in the 
presence of his fellows; again, Lewin (12) suggests that marginal men have an 
aversion from the less privileged people of their own group. 

The 48 items in the 6 sub-inventories were used to assess the psychological 
marginality of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. As will be described subsequently, a 
cumulative scale derived from these items provided the basis of an inventory applied 
to the 63 schoolchildren. 

Pro-white orientations of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects were assessed by means 
of an inventory of 35 items. In these items, Coloureds and Coloured attributes 
were pitted, often explicitly, against whites and white attributes. Five items related 
to physical appearance (e.g. ‘Suppose you were to have a/another child of your own, 
would you prefer it to have a brown skin or a white skin?’); 6 to acceptance of white 
values (e.g. “Whose good opinion do you value more, the Coloureds’ or the Euro- 
peans’?”); 5 to the racial affinity of Coloureds to whites (e.g. ‘Do you feel that the 
Coloureds are a separate race from the Europeans?’); 5 to avoidance of the 
Coloured group (e.g. ‘If you could be born again, which would you rather be, a 
European or a Coloured?’); and 14 to stereotypes (e.g. “By and large, who work 
harder, Coloureds or Europeans?’) 

Social distance questions were also asked of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. 
These questions were adapted from Dodd (3); and referred to the five main popu- 
lation groups in South Africa (Coloureds, English-speaking whites, Afrikaans- 
speaking whites, Africans, and Indians). : 

Other instruments that were applied to the subjects will not be dealt with in this 
paper, or (as with a measure of authoritarianism) only briefly referred to. The 
various instruments used were pre-tested on the 6 pairs of High and Low Passability 
subjects lost through shrinkage (these subjects having been matched on only 4 of 
the 6 matching variables), and on 10 other Sparks Estate subjects. 

Using methods described in Riley, Riley, and Toby (18), Guttman-type scales 
were constructed from the various inventories. 


RESULTS 


Psychological Marginality 

A cumulative scale with a reproducibility of -95 was constructed from the 
48 items applied to the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. The scale (called the “M Scale’ 
for convenience) was made up of 20 items arranged into 5 ‘contrived’ items. It 
formed the basis of an inventory applied to the 63 schoolchildren. Items used in the 
new inventory were slightly reworded to allow for multiple-choice responses; and 
2 of the items which had been specifically designed for application to Coloureds 
were excluded. There were thus 18 items in the new inventory. A cumulative scale 
(Revised M Scale) constructed from the new inventory had a reproducibility of -95, 
and consisted of 14 items (arranged into 5 contrived items). The 14 items (with 
response categories ‘Agree Strongly . . . Disagree Strongly’, or ‘Always . . . Never’) 
were: 
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ITEMS IN REVISED M SCALE 

. Successful people do their best to prevent others from being successful too. 
I feel that nobody really understands me. 
I am so restless that I cannot sit in a chair for very long. 
People seem to change from day to day in the way they treat me. 
Life is a strain for me. 
I suddenly dislike something that I liked very much before. 
If others hadn’t prevented me, I would be far better off than I am now. 
I feel that I don’t belong anywhere. 
. 1 wish I could be as happy as others. 

. L let myself go when I am angry. 
11. Iam more nervous than most people. 
12. I feel that I am somehow apart from the people around me. 
13. I regret the decisions I have made. 
14. The world is a dangerous place full of evil men and women. 


The fact that most of the items that scaled for the Sparks Estate subjects also 
scaled for a quite different group of subjects suggests that a definite constellation of 
features has been identified. Furthermore, inspection of the items 
yas Tipe or Aco pemMer pms NaI Ie 4. 
In order to give a parsimonious description of this constellation o 1 
features, factor analysis has been resorted to. The factor analysis, which is described 
fully elsewhere (13), depends on intercorrelations of the M Scale and scales of 
aggression, suspicion, uncertainty, victimization-rejection, solidarity, and anxiety. 
Although the factor analysis is open to several criticisms (13), it suggests an inter- 
pretation of the M Scale that is superficially not unreasonable. According to the 
factor analysis, the M Scale assesses three dimensions, called insecurity feelings, 
self-pity, and sensitivity, its factor loadings being -77, -55, and -33 respectively. 
The mean M Scale score of the 25 High Passability subjects is 1-60; and that of 
their Low Passability matches is 2-24. Using Sandler’s formula (19), it is found that 
the difference is not significant (A=-44, p>-10). The mean Revised M Scale score 
of the Coloured schoolchildren is 2-33; while the mean score for the white school- 
children is 2:29. The difference is not significant; and, moreover, no significant 
difference is found when ex post facto person-to-person matching on age, sex, and 
education is carried out. 


Orientation towards Whites 


A scale of pro-white bias was derived from the inventory of 35 items. When, as 
will be seen below, it became apparent that the ‘Undecided’ responses to the items 
had a special importance, the scale was revised. The revision took the form of so 
dichotomizing that Undecided responses were not treated as 
that is, as pro-white. In this article, only the revised form of the scale will be dealt 
with, although it should be noted that the original scale produced substantially 
the same results. The revised scale (E~C Scale) had 9 items (5 less than the original 
scale) arranged into 4 contrived items; and had a reproducibility of -91. OS: 
scorer on the BC Scale would tend to show the following feateres: to prefer to 

a European if Europeans and Coloureds had exactly the same rights and 
to prefer to be European rather than Coloured if he could be born again; to 
that a Coloured with a white grandfather has more reason to be proud than a 
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Coloured whose grandparents are all Coloured; to believe that, compared with 
Coloureds, Europeans have more attractive physical features and better manners: 
and to believe that whites are less careless than Coloureds and less quarrelsome, 
two-faced, and selfish. 

The mean score of the High Passability subjects on the E-C Scale is 2-48; while 
the mean score of their Low Passability matches is 2-72. The difference is not 
significant (A=2-17, p>-10). The E-C Scale and a scale of hostility towards out- 
groups (derived from the Social Distance inventory) have a corrected correlation 
coefficient of —-08, which is not significant. This suggests that pro-white bias, as 
measured by the E-C Scale, is not necessarily accompanied by a favourable attitude 
towards all out-groups. 

No significant association between passability and psychological marginality 
appears at any level of the E-C Scale when A-tests and chi-square tests are used. 
However, the ‘Undecided’ responses to the items in the inventory from which the 
scale was drawn constitute an intermediate level of bias, neither pro-white nor pro- 
Coloured; and these responses contribute to a significant result. Considering sub- 
jects with Undecided responses to the 35 inventory items totalling 6 or more, 
6 matched pairs of High and Low Passability subjects are found. The mean M Scale 
score of the High Passability subjects in this group is -67, while the mean M score 
of their Low Passability matches is 2-08 (A=-21, p<-05). A chi-square test shows 
that the result is not distorted by shrinkage encountered in seeking matched pairs 
with high Undecided totals. Examining the 35 subjects with Undecided totals of 
6 or more, it is found that M scores of | or more are attained by 16 of the 19 Low 
Passability subjects, but by only 7 of the 16 High Passability subjects (chi-square 
=4-64, with 1 df, p<-05). 

It might be supposed that the Undecided responses indicate that ‘ambivalent 
orientation’ or ‘conflicted relationship’ which in the opinion of Antonovsky (1) 
conduces towards characteristic features of the marginal personality. However, 
although the correlation between Undecided totals and M scores (—-45) is signifi- 
cant (p<-01), it is a negative correlation, and thus does not bear out this supposi- 
tion. Undecided totals do not correlate significantly with scales of hostility towards 
out-groups and authoritarianism, so that it is difficult to regard Undecided re- 
sponses as expressing general tolerance of attitude or personality. Perhaps the most 
reasonable ion of the Undecided responses is that they express the con- 
viction that whites and Coloureds are the same. 

Information from an as yet unpublished complementary study by Dickie-Clark 
strongly suggests that a factor of barrier-acceptance should be taken into account 
in interpreting the association between passability and psychological marginality 
that when Undecided responses are numerous. Data gained by Dickie- 
Clark in studying the same 50 Sparks Estate subjects dealt with in this article yield 
a cumulative scale (B-A Scale) that seems to measure acceptance of barriers im- 
posed by whites between Coloureds and themselves. The bi-serial correlation 
between degree of unpassability and B-A scores is -47 and is significant at the -01 
en ret es theaeaied 
imposed iers. The B-A Scale also has a correlation of —-57 with Undecided 
responses (p<-01). Considering only those with high Undecided totals and high 
B-A scores, it is found that degree of passability is not associated with M scores. 
However, when barrier-acceptance is low and indecision in choosing between whites 
and Coloureds high, the association appears. There are 6 matched pairs with B-A 
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scores of 1 or less and with Undecided totals of 5 or more: the mean M score of the 
High Passability subjects is 1-17, while that of their matches is 267 (A=-28 
p<‘05). When matching is ignored amongst the 28 subjects with low B-A scores 
and high Undecided totals, a chi-square test reveals a similar result. 

One of the problems posed above relates to the possibility of a straightforward 
association between pro-white orientations and degree of psychological marginality. 
Such an association appears amongst the 50 Sparks Estate subjects:the correlation 
between the E-C and M Scales is -36 (p<-01). It would be tempting to let the 
matter rest here and assume, for instance, that non-membership of a reference. 
group is favouring psychological marginality. However, closer scrutiny of the data 
shows that the matter is more complicated than it seems. The association appears 
amongst High Passability subjects but not amongst Low Passability subjects; and, 
furthermore, only appears among those High Passability subjects who have low 
B-A scores. Where High Passability subjects have B-A scores of | or less, M scores 
of 2 or more are attained by all 7 subjects with E-C scores of 3 or more, and yet by 
only 3 of the 9 subjects with lower E-C scores (exact chi-square test: p=-04). High 
Passability subjects with high E-C scores and low B-A scores seem particularly 
likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological marginality. While all 7 of these 
— have M scores of 2 or more, only 21 of the 43 remaining Sparks Estate 

have such high M scores (exact chi-square test: p=-04). When the 7 sub- 
are discarded, and only the remaining 43 subjects considered, it is found that 
EP oe Gears c uadanes anemone M scores. 

The results set out above suggest that there are two types of subject that are 
particularly likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological marginality. One 
type is represented by Low Passability Coloureds who find it difficult to distinguish 
between > hiies and Coloureds and who deplore white-imposed barriers. The other 
type is represented by High Passability subjects who deplore white-imposed bar- 
riers and strongly prefer whites to Coloureds. Together, these two types account 
for the majority of the subjects with extreme symptoms of psychological or 
Of the 11 subjects with M scores of 4 or 5, 8 are either Low Passability subjects wi 
B-A scores of 2 or less and Undecided totals of 9 or more, of High Bossabliity pub- 
jects with B-A scores of 2 or less and E-C scores of 3 or 4. 


Social Distance 


The inventory used to measure social distance supports the hypothesis that the 
Sparks Estate subjects favour Coloureds more than English-speaking whites, who 
are more favoured than Afrikaans-speaking whites, who are more favoured than 


_ Africans, who are more favoured than Indians. Chi-square tests yield confidence 


levels of <-001, <-01, <-05, and <-05 respectively. It should be pointed out that 
in this instance one-tailed regions of rejection have been used, and not two-tailed 
as in the results previously noted. In all, 12 subjects expressed willingness to marry 
English-speaking whites, while only 1 subject was willing to marry Africans, and 
ee ee ee marry Indians. 

It is suggestive that of the 10 subjects who did not express willingness to marry 


Coloureds, 6 were willing to marry English-speaking whites or to entertain them 
as guests, while none was willing to marry Africans or entertain them as guests 
(exact meray mr tig p= 01). Again, ‘double loyalty’ seems more padre 
between Coloureds and whites than between whites and Africans: 9 subjects 
expressed willingness to marry English-speaking whites as well as Coloureds, 
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while only 1 subject was willing to marry Africans as well as English-speaking 
whites. 

Subjects with strongly pro-white orientations tend to prefer English-speaking 
whites to Afrikaans-speaking whites: of the 19 subjects with maximum E-C scores 
of 4, 16 are willing to marry English-speaking whites or entertain them as guests, 
while only 9 are willing to marry Afrikaans-speaking whites or entertain them 
as guests (chi-square=4-12, with 1 df, p<-03, one-tailed). 


DISCUSSION 


Some of the findings in this study are negative; but they at least tend to deflate 
some of the more airy speculations that have been attached to the concept of mar- 
ginality. Mixed-bloods are not necessarily more liable to show peculiar signs of 
psychological upset than those who are better-privileged and of unmixed ancestry. 
Evidence of a mixed-blood’s degree of passability is not enough to establish that 
mixed-blood’s liability to extremes of psychological marginality. Visibility does 
seem to play a part in the appearance of psychological marginality among mixed- 
bloods; but it is a rather obscure part and by no means as prominent as some 
scholars would have us think. 

A straightforward association between passability and orientation towards the 
whites is not established when an orientation scale involving choices between 
whites and Coloureds is used. However, a scale borrowed from a complementary 
study is associated with passability; and could be regarded as gauging a type of 
pro-white bias. Possibly a strong tendency to accept white-imposed barriers could 
be seen as a sort of pro-white bias in that subservience to the whites is implied. 
However, a more reasonable way of looking at barrier-acceptance might be to 
consider rejection of white-imposed barriers as implying a desire to be part of the 
white group—a ‘rebel reaction’, as Child (2) calls it—and hence as implying a sort 
of pro-white bias. Kerckhoff’s measure of orientation towards the whites seems to 
include elements of barrier-rejection; and Kerckhoff (9) finds that those of his 
subjects who are more white-like in appearance are more likely to be, in his sense, 
strongly oriented towards the whites—just as the more passable Coloureds seem 
more likely to reject white-imposed barriers. 

Of the more or less positive findings, one (concerning the existence of an 
association between orientation towards the privileged group and psychological 
marginality) is of dubious value unless qualified in several ways. Close scrutiny of 
the data shows that the association prevails only under certain peculiar conditions. 
Another positive finding concerns the appearance of an association between pass- 
ability and psychological marginality at a certain level of group orientation. How- 
ever, the association seems really to depend on two types of orientation: difficulty 
in choosing between whites and Coloureds, and barrier-rejection. This result, is 
rather similar to the finding of Kerckhoff and McCormick (10) that, where pro- | 
white bias is strong, less white-like Indians are more likely to show signs of 
psychological marginality. It differs chiefly from Kerckhoff and McCormick’s 
result in suggesting that more than one type of orientation has to be taken into 
account. 

In fact, the whole tendency of the present study is to point to the complexity of 
the factors involved in the appearance of psychological symptoms of marginality. 
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scores of 1 or less and with Undecided totals of 5 or more: the mean M score of the 
High Passability subjects is 1-17, while that of their matches is 267 (A=-28; 
p<-05). When matching is ignored amongst the 28 subjects with low B-A scores 
and high Undecided totals, a chi-square test reveals a similar result. 

One of the problems posed above relates to the possibility of a straightforward 
association between pro-white orientations and degree of psychological marginality. 
Such an association appears amongst the 50 Sparks Estate subjects:the correlation 
between the E-C and M Scales is -36 (p<-01). It would be tempting to let the 
matter rest here and assume, for instance, that non-membership of a reference 
group is favouring psychological marginality. However, closer scrutiny of the data 
shows that the matter is more complicated than it seems. The association appears 
amongst High Passability subjects but not amongst Low Passability subjects; and, 
furthermore, only appears among those High Passability subjects who have low 
B-A scores. Where High Passability subjects have B-A scores of 1 or less, M scores 
of 2 or more are attained by all 7 subjects with E-C scores of 3 or more, and yet by 
only 3 of the 9 subjects with lower E-C scores (exact chi-square test: p=-04). High 
Passability subjects with high E-C scores and low B-A scores seem particularly 
likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological marginality. While all 7 of these 
subjects have M scores of 2 or more, only 21 of the 43 remaining Sparks Estate 
subjects have such high M scores (exact chi-square test: p=-04). When the 7 sub- 
jects are discarded, and only the remaining 43 subjects considered, it is found that 
there is no longer a significant correlation between E-C and M scores. 

The results set out above suggest that there are two types of subject that are 
particularly likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological marginality. One 
type is represented by Low Passability Coloureds who find it difficult to distinguish 
between whites and Coloureds and who deplore white-imposed barriers. The other 
type is represented by High Passability subjects who deplore white-imposed bar- 
riers and strongly prefer whites to Coloureds. Together, these two types account 
for the majority of the subjects with extreme symptoms of psychological marginality. 
Of the 11 subjects with M scores of 4 or 5, 8 are either Low Passability subjects with 
B-A scores of 2 or less and Undecided totals of 9 or more, or High Passability sub- 
jects with B-A scores of 2 or less and E-C scores of 3 or 4. 


Social Distance 

The inventory used to measure social distance supports the hypothesis that the 
Sparks Estate subjects favour Coloureds more than English-speaking whites, who 
are more favoured than Afrikaans-speaking whites, who are more favoured than 
Africans, who are more favoured than Indians. Chi-square tests yield confidence 
levels of <-001, <-01, <-05, and <-05 respectively. It should be pointed out that 
in this instance one-tailed regions of rejection have been used, and not two-tailed 
as in the results previously noted. In all, 12 subjects expressed willingness to marry 
English-speaking whites, while only 1 subject was willing to marry Africans, and 
only 1 subject was willing to marry Indians. 

It is suggestive that of the 10 subjects who did not express willingness to marry 
Coloureds, 6 were willing to marry English-speaking whites or to entertain them 
as guests, while none was willing to marry Africans or entertain them as 
(exact chi-square test: p=-01). Again, ‘double loyalty’ seems more likely to lie 
between Coloureds and whites than between whites and Africans: 9 subjects 
expressed willingness to marry English-speaking whites as well as Coloureds, 
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while only 1 subject was willing to marry Africans as well as English-speaking 
whites. 

Subjects with strongly pro-white orientations tend to prefer English-speaking 
whites to Afrikaans-speaking whites: of the 19 subjects with maximum E-C scores 
of 4, 16 are willing to marry English-speaking whites or entertain them as guests, 
while only 9 are willing to marry Afrikaans-speaking whites or entertain them 
as guests (chi-square=4-12, with 1 df, p<-03, one-tailed). 


DISCUSSION 


Some of the findings in this study are negative; but they at least tend to deflate 
some of the more airy speculations that have been attached to the concept of mar- 
ginality. Mixed-bloods are not necessarily more liable to show peculiar signs of 
psychological upset than those who are better-privileged and of unmixed ancestry. 
Evidence of a mixed-blood’s degree of passability is not enough to establish that 
mixed-blood’s liability to extremes of psychological marginality. Visibility does 
seem to play a part in the appearance of psychological marginality among mixed- 
bloods; but it is a rather obscure part and by no means as prominent as some 
scholars would have us think. 

A straightforward association between passability and orientation towards the 
whites is not established when an orientation scale involving choices between 
whites and Coloureds is used. However, a scale borrowed from a complementary 
study is associated with passability; and could be regarded as gauging a type of 
pro-white bias. Possibly a strong tendency to accept white-imposed barriers could 
be seen as a sort of pro-white bias in that subservience to the whites is implied. 
However, a more reasonable way of looking at barrier-acceptance might be to 
consider rejection of white-imposed barriers as implying a desire to be part of the 
white group—a ‘rebel reaction’, as Child (2) calls it—and hence as implying a sort 
of pro-white bias, Kerckhoff’s measure of orientation towards the whites seems to 
include elements of barrier-rejection; and Kerckhoff (9) finds that those of his 
subjects who are more white-like in appearance are more likely to be, in his sense, 
strongly oriented towards the whites—just as the more passable Coloureds seem 
more likely to reject white-imposed barriers. 

Of the more or less positive findings, one (concerning the existence of an 
association between orientation towards the privileged group and psychological 
marginality) is of dubious value unless qualified in several ways. Close scrutiny of 
the data shows that the association prevails only under certain peculiar conditions. 
Another positive finding concerns the appearance of an association between pass- 
ability and psychological marginality at a certain level of group orientation. How- 
ever, the association seems really to depend on two types of orientation: difficulty 
in choosing between whites and Coloureds, and barrier-rejection. This result is 
rather similar to the finding of Kerckhoff and McCormick (10) that, where pro-— 
white bias is strong, less white-like Indians are more likely to show signs of 

ical marginality. It differs chiefly from Kerckhoff and McCormick’s 
result in suggesting that more than one type of orientation has to be taken into 
account 


In fact, the whole tendency of the present study is to point to the complexity of 
the factors involved in the appearance of psychological symptoms of marginality. 
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It is true that broadly speaking there are, eee imply, 
two important factors bearing on psychological marginality. These factors are 
the orientation of the underprivileged individual towards the privileged group, 
and the barrier imposed by the privileged between themselves and the under- 
privileged. Both factors, however, have several different aspects. In this study, we 
oo already seen that at least three forms of orientation may be relevant to the 
of psychological marginality: indecision in choosing between whites 

as Coloureds, choosing whites rather than Coloureds, and rejecting white-imposed 
barriers. The barrier imposed by the whites likewise has different aspects. Only one 
aspect, the ability to surmount or evade white-imposed barriers as indicated by 
passability ratings, was dealt with in the present study. Nevertheless, there are 
other aspects that could be studied. There is the resistance actually manifested by 
the privileged against the underprivileged individual. This is apparently the sort of 
resistance that Kerckhoff and McCormick attempted to measure. Then there is the 
latent resistance that the privileged would exert against an underpri person 
were he identified as underprivileged: a completely passable Coloured, for instance, 
might encounter no manifest resistance from the whites unless he were identified 
as Coloured. Again, there is the thoroughness of the latent resistance exerted 
the underprivileged: Kerckhoff and McCormick imply that if the barrier is too 
absolute, an ordinary sort of marginal situation will not prevail. The latent resist- 
ance confronting any Coloured is probably not as thorough as it could be (as 
severe, for example, as that facing an African); but the present study affords no 
concrete evidence of the thoroughness of the resistance facing the Coloured sub- 
jects. Another aspect of resistance (which was not dealt with in the present study) 
is the degree of resistance that an underprivileged person feels is exerted against 
him. This subjectively experienced resistance should not be too difficult to assess; 
and it might be suggested here that future studies of marginality take this aspect of 
the barrier into account. 

The ability to evade or surmount barriers can depend on visibility; but it also 


no doubt depends on such factors as confidence and intelligence. However, where 


a colour bar prevails, as in South Africa, visibility is crucial: a 


Coloured, no matter how favoured in other respects, will not be accepted by the | 


whites as a congener. Even if the latent resistance is very strong, a mixed-blood can 
transcend the barriers if he is passable enough. Sometimes, as Kerckhoff and 
McCormick found in their study, whites may place lower barriers before the more 
white-like members of the underprivileged group, even though they be identified 
as underprivileged; but there is no certainty that South African whites favour white- 
like Coloureds more or less than their less Caucasoid congeners (17). A difficulty 
connected with the use of white-like characteristics to indicate the ability to trans- 
cend white-imposed barriers is that these same characteristics may also indicate 
the ability to transcend Coloured-imposed barriers. It seems that the 

white-like Coloureds may enjoy a relatively high status amongst their fellows (17); 
so that it is possible to conceive of a Coloured as being in a marginal situation 
between two Coloured groups, rather than between the Coloureds and the whites. 
Much depends on whether the Coloured is oriented chiefly towards the whites or 
chiefly towards his own group. In the present study, the measures of orientation 
make it possible to distinguish the Coloureds who are marginal between their own 
group and the whites from those who are involved in intra-Coloured marginal 
situations. Also, the matching process tended to control such factors as education 
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and economic status which are apparently important criteria of intra-Coloured 
social status (17). 

The results derived from the social distance inventory suggest that, of the main 
population groups in South Africa, the two most likely to contend for the favour 
of a Coloured subject are the Coloured group and the white group. The African 
group, if it serves as a reference group at all, serves in all probability only as a 
‘negative reference group’ (15). The results show also that the English-speaking 
whites, rather than the Afrikaans-speaking whites, attract the favour of the 
subjects. 

The present study has revealed two sets of conditions that seem especially 
likely to provoke the emergence of extreme symptoms of psychological mar- 
ginality. High passability, combined with low barrier-acceptance and orientation 
towards whites rather than Coloureds, constitutes one set; the other being low 
passability combined with low barrier-acceptance and difficulty in choosing between 
whites and Coloureds. Of course, these two types do not account for all the ex- 
treme symptoms of psychological marginality observed, nor are they exclusively 
associated with extreme symptoms only. Furthermore, the matching process has 
made the 50 Sparks Estate subjects unrepresentative of the Sparks Estate com- 
munity (which is in any event atypical of the general Coloured population). Never- 
theless, these conditions may usefully provide a basis for further research into 
marginality. | : | 
It could be conjectured that the High Passability subjects with low barrier- 
acceptance and high pro-white bias are beset with the dilemma of whether to pass 
or not. They prefer whites to Coloureds, want the barriers between whites and 
Coloureds to disappear, and have a relatively good chance of passing as white. Yet, 
by virtue of their residence in a community recognized as Coloured, they are 
Coloureds; and the desire to pass, combined with the effort, risk, and uncertainty 
of passing, may well produce in them the insecurity feelings, self-pity, and sen- 
sitivity that have been described as constituting psychological marginality. As for 
the other group that seems likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological 
marginality, it might be argued that it contains people whose problem is to be 

ized as being on an equal footing with the whites. This group consists of 
Coloureds whose physical appearance sets them apart from the whites; but who 
want the barriers between whites and Coloureds to disappear, and who tend to 
believe that Coloureds and whites are indistinguishable. The relatively unpassable 
Coloured would be the target of more personal slights from the whites than the 
passable Coloured; and he would find it difficult to retain a sense of his own dignity 
and worth. The constant humbling of his self-respect could reasonably be supposed 
to conduce towards insecurity feelings, self-pity, and sensitivity. 

It still remains to be demonstrated that the insecurity feelings, self-pity, and 
sensitivity make up a distinct personality type—the marginal personality—that is 
the peculiar product of group relations. Essentially, the marginal situation implies 
the co-existence of something wanted and the denial of that want. Certain wants 
can be directed towards groups—a Coloured, say, can want to live as white or gain 


the of the whites—but wants can also be directed to things that have little 
or ing to do with relations. The present study suggests that a certain 
constellation of features (designated psychological marginality) can 


sometimes be linked to systems of group relations; but it is not necessarily tied 
exclusively to such relations. The individual has a host of wants or ‘orientations’, 
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and only some of these have anything to do with group relations. When ‘barriers’ 
are put in front of ‘orientations’ some sort of upset is likely to occur. 
Stonequist believed that the marginal personality (which exhibits much the 
same features as those described here under the term ‘psychological marginality’) 
is a characteristic product of specified types of group relations (22). Several writers 
have had a much less constricted view of group relations than Stonequist; but even 
they may err in attributing the marginal personality solely to group relations. A 
man may try to make a success of farming and the constant inclemencies of the 
weather may produce in him ‘typical’ feelings of insecurity, self-pity, and sen- 
sitivity. Moreover, little is known as yet about the profundity and persistence of 
psychological features of marginality. Some situations called marginal, such as 
adolescence (15), are only temporary. Again, psychological marginality may only 
reflect, in Stonequist’s terms, a ‘crisis experience’ (22); more permanent adjust- 
ments, involving major changes in the psychological symptoms, may subsequently 
take place. It also remains to be established whether psychological symptoms of 
marginality represent a radical change in the personality make-up of the individual 
(as Stonequist thought), or whether the forces of marginality only reinforce already 
existing features of personality. Peculiarities of group relations may not give birth 
to a distinct ‘marginal personality’ at all; but only amplify to some degree certain 
basic features of personality. 
These considerations make one wonder whether one can usefully speak of a 
‘marginal personality’ at all. As yet, the notion of a marginal personality can have 
only provisivnal utility. This study and some previous studies have implied that the 
original concept of marginality is subject to a number of modifications. Neverthe- 
less, these studies have also demonstrated that the concept is of considerable value 
in delimiting and crystallizing important research problems in the field of group 
relations. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of the ‘marginal man’, which deals with the effect of group rela- 
tions on personality, is examined; and the need for empirical data on marginality 
is pointed out. The application of the concept to South African Coloureds is dis- 
cussed; and an empirical investigation of problems of marginality is carried out, 
chiefly within the framework of a Coloured community. It appears that the 
Coloured subjects studied should be regarded as marginal between their own group 
and the whites, rather than between the whites and the Africans. Ps 
marginality is measured and described as referring to insecurity feelings, self-pity, 
and sensitivity. No difference between whites and Coloureds in degree of 
logical marginality is found. Among Coloured subjects, there is no straightforward 
association between degree of the ability to pass as white and psychological mar- 
ginality; but difficulty in choosing between whites and Coloureds brings out such 
an association. However, the latter finding seems to require also the consideration 
of a factor of barrier-acceptance. Degree of passability is not related to degree of 
pro-white bias revealed in choice between whites and Coloureds, although it is 
related to degree of barrier-acceptance. An association between 

marginality and the pro-white bias shown in choices between whites and Coloureds 
is shown on closer examination to depend on a variety of factors. Extreme symptoms 
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of psychological marginality seem likely to occur among high passability subjects 
with low barrier-acceptance and strong pro-white preferences, and amongst low 
passability subjects with low-barrier acceptance and great difficulty in choosing 
between whites and Coloureds. It is pointed out that psychological marginality can 
be regarded only provisionally as constituting a special marginal personality type. 


wh 
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